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Changing times have given us many practi- 
cal betterments that grandfather never knew. 
Some of these are designed to protect us 
from our own folly ir. spending unwise dol- 
lars. And this we have all done in spite of 
age-old warnings from the Romans to let 
the buyer beware. 

Grandfather didn’t have the Better Busi- j 
ness Bureau, the Federal Trade Commission, / 
the Food and Drug Administration—as safe- { 
guards to his purchasing. He didn’t have \ 
standard weights and measures. Most em- 
phatically, he did not have money-back guar- 
antees for goods which failed to be “‘as ad- 
vertised.”’ Nor benefit of rock-ribbed repu- 
tations built up over the years by manufac- 
turers who identified their products by 
giving them brand names. 

A glance at PATHFINDER’s advertising 
pages will recall for you dozens of such 
brand names and makers’ names, in any or 
all of which you would feel safe to place 
your reliance. You buy these products with 
confidence. You know they are what the 
maker says they are. Grandfather could | 


never be quite sure. 


A Message to more than a million 
Pathfinder subscribers 





JANUARY I, 


Talking It Over 


Resolutions for ’47 


T THIS time each year it is cus- 
tomary to make resolutions—to 
correct past mistakes, overcome bad 
habits and form better ones, to make 
the new year better than the old. 

It is a time for mental, moral and 
physical housecleaning. Not always are 
our worthy resolutions adhered to, but 
the very fact that they are made sin- 
cerely attests to the inherent desire of 
people to improve themselves and their 
relations with their fellow humans. 

In its present state, the world 
could do with a few resolutions aimed 
at bringing about happier relations 
among nations, among creeds, between 
management and labor, and even more 
important, among the peoples of the 
world. 


* * * 


Nineteen Forty-Six was a year 

which everyone expected big 
things. The worst war in history was 
ended. Millions of people who had suf- 
fered and starved through six long years 
of war looked forward expectantly to a 
year that promised freedom from fear, 
freedom from hunger, freedom to once 
again pick up the regular pattern of 
their lives. 

Millions of our own boys returned 
from battlefields in distant parts of the 
world eager to get. back to work, to 
forget the war and get on with their 
job of providing a home for themselves 
and their families. 

All over the world people of every 
land and race looked hopefully to the 
newly-founded United Nations organi- 
zation to inaugurate a new and lasting 
era of good will and understanding 
among nations. 


from 


* * * 


But 1946 did not live up to its 
promise. 

There are still millions of people 
in foreign lands to whom the war is 
still going on, for they have not found 
freedom from either hunger or fear; 
not even freedom to return to their 
own countries with security. Our own 
soldier boys returned to find, instead of 
the peace they sought and expected, 
another kind of war in the strikes and 
wrangling between employers and em- 
ployes. 

The world that had looked so 
hopefully to the United Nations idea 
saw statesmen devote long months to 
petty bickering, with peace a still un- 
fulfilled promise. 


* * * 


Yes, the world could do with 
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many good resolutions. For instance: 

The statesmen who guide the des- 
tinies of the United Nations must re- 
solve to get on with their job of cre- 
ating a world in which man can live at 
peace with his neighbors. Let no one 
forget that he who draws the sword 
shall perish by the sword. 

Let each race resolve to be tol- 
erant and just toward those of other 
races, remembering that despite all of 
our differences in color, language and 
customs, we are all brothers under the 
skin. 

Let the worker resolve to do his 
job to the best of his ability, remem- 
bering that lowered production or un- 
reasonable wage demands can drive the 
price of a product so high that it is 
forced out of the market and the 
worker out of his job, 

Let the employer resolve to be 
generous to his workers, not alone in 
the pay envelope but in the fullest un- 
derstanding of their joint problems. 


* * * 


In closing, I would like to extend 
to our million PATHFINDER families my 
sincere wishes for a most happy and 
prosperous-New Year. It is our New 
Year resolution to do everything hu- 
manly possible to continue to serve 
your interests, 


Sincerely, 


Nail iin kei 


Publisher 




















Make it a death sentence 


It’s criminal, Boss, the way worms have 
been stealing my energy and making 
me thin and dull and dragged out. Let’s 
make those gangsters pay the penalty! 

Sergeant’s SURE SHOT Capsules 
will clean out my worms . . . fast. 
They’re safe to give and easy to take. 
They work to kill just as Sergeant’s 
Puppy Capsules did when I was a pup. 

How about us going down to the 
drug or pet store right now, Boss? We 
can get the Sergeant’s dog medicines we 
need, and I can get rid of 
this let-down feeling. 


Check up on the symptoms of 
worms, and other ailments, with 
the helpful new Sergeant's Dog 
Book. Your favorite drug or pet 
store has it for you FREE. Ask 
for it. Or pyite Sergeant's, Rich- 
mond 20, 


Sergeants 


Goway worms 


Gergen’. 
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FRUIT TREES 
BERRIES 


ROSES AND SHRUBS 





Choice, sturdy, upland grown stock that will 
make rapid growth and bear plenty of frvit. 
Our FRUIT TREES, STRAWBERRIES, RASP- 
BERRIES, GRAPES, BLUEBERRIES, ROSES and 
SHRUBS ore nuted for their vigor. Write for 
our new 1947 CATALOG in full color. It's FREE. 
Free Planting Guide with each 
order. We GUARANTEE SATIS- 
FACTION. 


Our 67th Year 


KELLY BROTHERS NURSERIES, INC. 
9 Maple St. _ Dansville, N. ¥. 








THE FARMER’S FRIEND!!! 


50-ft. weather 

resistant cord 
with heavy 
duty plug. 
A.C.-D.C, 

Uses standard 

Bulb, 

Waterproof 


VAPOR LIGHT 


Shockproof 
Non- Explosive 
Economical 


PRICE $5.95 


POSTPAID 


WHOLESALE HARDWARE CO., INC. 


763 10th Ave. Dept. B New York 19, N. Y. 














“*, .. HIS SKIS GET loving care, but his hair 
gets only neglect! It’s so dull and lifeless... 
must be next to impossible to comb... full of 
loose dandruff, too. How Dry Scalp spoils 
a man’s appearance! It’s time I told him 
ibout ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic!’’ 


Hatr looks bervér..: 


scalp reels berrér... 
when you check 


YOU'D NEVER KNOW this was the same man 
now that he’s using ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic! 
A few drops a day can help you, too...to 
check loose dandruff and itchy scalp... make 
hair natural-looking, so easy to comb... 
Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no alcohol or 
other drying ingredients. Try it also with 
massage before every shampoo. It’s double 
. . both scalp and hair . . . and more 
economical than other hair tonics, too. 


Vaseline 


ne U. S&S. PAT. OFF 


HAIR TONIC 


Used by more men today 
than any other hair tonic 


care . 





| citizens—rather 


> 


Between 


Ourselves 


Veterans: Most veterans have agreed 
that special privilege is a poor substitute 
for honest opportunity. More than any- 
thing else, they want jobs that will pay 
them fair wages, homes they can afford, 
security that will last. It is primarily as 
than veterans—that 
they must make their way in the world, 
If we will help veterans to get started, if 
we give them the ‘chance to work and 
earn, they will build a nation that shall 
always have opportunity and room for 
them. 

Omar N. Bradley, General. U.S. Army 
Administrator. Veterans Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 


as 


Eastern Pioneers: In your Nov. 20 
issue under “Looking Ahead” you said: 
“Newest Sun Oil stations feature radiant 
heat from hot. water pipes embedded in 
concrete floors.”’ We just installed one of 
these heating plants in a new station lo- 
cated on Route No. 29 near Somerville, 
N.J. It is working fine, although engineers 
couldn’t tell us very much about it. We 
“sort of pioneered” in it. 

W. McCreery. Flemington, N.J. 


Complaint: Your repeated use of 
cliches for titles wears the poor things “to 
the bone.” In the Dec. 4 Nation section 
alone you tagged your stories with “The 
Sky’s the Ceiling”; “Take It Away”; “It’s 
an Ill Wind”; “Perish the Thought.” We 
have over 600.000 words in the English 
language. How about some originality? 

Jackson Wright. M«acon, Ga. 

[Coming up: An all-out effort to steer 
clear of everything simon-pure King’s 
English from this day forward—so help us! 

-Ed.] 


but 


Extravagant Byrd: I wonder if many 
persons agree with me that the Byrd Ex- 
pedition to the South Pole with 4,000 men, 
is an unwarranted expense, as long as there 
is so much need for relief among peoples 
of the World right now. In normal times, 
perhaps yes, but now - NO. 

A. H. Morris, Hollywood, Cal. 

[One purpose of the Byrd expedition is 
to prospect for valuable Antarctic mineral re- 
sources—which may repay the “unwarranted 
expense” thousands of times over. Since the 
Antarctic area won’t be open territory long 
(now that the race is on), speed is essential. 
Ed.] 





Main Street Request: I read with 
great interest the article “Bridgeton Buy- 
ways” in the Nov. 20 issue of PATH- 
FINDER. 

I feel that further information along 
that line would be worthwhile for this 
community of ours here in Kenmare, 
N.D., for it is the center of a large area 
in this sparsely settled but highly pros- 
perous country. ... Please send me fur- 





ther information on this helpful setup. 
George Bauer, Kenmare, N. D. 
[PATHFINDER Promotion Department has 
full details —Ed.] 


Suggests U.S. Home: I read the 
item on “Nazi vs. U.S. Education” (Dec. 
4) and do not~see why Reise Gruenzweig 
has to be deported. I live in a town where 
a lot of Czechoslovakian people are living. 
I sincerely believe this girl should stay in 
the U.S. 

Charles H. Baughn, Tobias, Neb. 


Similarity: I took this picture dur- 
ing the summer of 1935 while living about 
50 miles from Seward, Alaska. I think it 
looks a lot like PATHFINDER’s Nov. 20 
cover. (Red Eagle Pond, N.H.) 

My husband used the water in this 
lake in connection with his placer mining. 
I have walked on its frozen surface in the 





TWIN LAKES. Northwest matches Down East. 


winter and around it during the summer. 
It was about a fourth of a mile from our 
log cabin. 

Mary B. Saxton, Sunland, Cal. 


Too Sketchy: Your picture pages 
such as “Yesterday's Heroes—Today” 
(Dec. 4) are entertaining but entirely too 
sketchy. Please don’t tease us with tidbits. 

Jameson Reed, El Paso, Tex. 


Barabbas: In “Thirteenth Apostle” 
(Nov. 20) it is evident that Mr. Bekessy 
(author ‘of novel Barabbas) thinks that 
Barabbas was a person—and I am afraid 
that you do too. Barabbas was not the 
name of anybody, and is not even a proper 
noun: 

It simply means “son of the father’ 
and was used to designate the victim in 
the very frequent human sacrifice in an- 
cient times. 

Originally, the king was sacrificed for 
the welfare of his people. Later, his son 
came to be substituted for the king—thus 







Pathfinder is Published Every Other Wednesday 
by Farm Journal, Inc., 228 N. La Salle Street, | 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. Entered as Second Class | 
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This Valuable 512-Page Encyclopedia Volume! 


{ALL WE ASK YOU TO PAY IS TEN CENTS TO COVER COST OF MAILING IT TO YOU ]} 


OME months ago this amazing offer announced in this magazine 

made publishing history. We had set aside only 1500 volumes for 

free distribution to readers of this magazine — but the unprecedented 
response was enough to swamp all our facilities. 


We had to make basic changes in our advertisin ng program so that 


we would have enough gift volumes to go around, an 


those who wanted them. 


full sets to supply 


As a result we have been able to ship books to all who applied for 


them from this magazine — and we are glad to express our thanks by 
actually REPEATING THE OFFER to take care of many hundreds of 
readers who now want to take advantage of the extraordinary offer 


we made. 


So HERE IT IS AGAIN — the same astonishing offer we made be- 
fore! You now have the same opportunity that the others had, if you 


act at once. 


We are now on press with our new 
Winter 1947 Edition of the Funk & Wag- 
nalls New Standard Encyclopedia. 

This latest edition, newly revised, we 
have allocated among the newspapers and 
magazines carrying our Winter advertis- 
ing program. In accordance with this plan 
we have set aside 1500 sets for readers of 
this magazine and now invite you to be- 
come the owner of a set — making this 
extraordinary offer to enable you to be- 
come acquainted with the volumes before 
you decide to buy. 

We want to send you Volume I with 
our compliments. Merely send us 10c to 
cover our mailing cost—more as evidence 
of your good faith than anything else. If, 
after examining Volume I, you want the 
rest of the 27-volume set, you may receive 
it at a ridiculously low price through our 
book-a-week plan. If you want no further 
books, merely drop us a postcard saying 
so, and that ends the matter. 


Some Facts About This 
Encyclopedia 


But first, we want to give you a few 
facts to interest you in taking the trouble 
to send for Volume I. 

The newest 1947 Edition contains over 
52,000 articles. Compare this with any 
other encyclopedia in the world. You will 
find that it is at least 30% more than en- 
cyclopedias costing you up to four times 
as much as ours. 

Each volume is as up-to-date as hu- 
man ingenuity can make it. This edition 
has been revised to cover events of the 
past year, and each volume, as it goes to 
press, is brought up-to-the-minute. Our 
unique book-a-week delivery plan, bring- 
ing you the volumes as they come off the 
presses, makes it the most up-to-date of 
encyclopedias. 


Easy-Reading, Handy Volumes 
Editor-in-Chief of the original edition was 


JANUARY |, 1947 


Frank H. Vizetelly, editor of the Funk & Wag- 
nalls New Standard Dictionary. Surrounded 
by a host of authorities, he brought this im- 
mense work into being. 

Yet the books are easy to reati! Your chil- 
dren in school can use them with profit. Free 
of abstruse wording—and free also of fact- 
omitting brevity — this grand encyclopedia 
will serve you for years to come. 

And in spite of their enormous contents, 
each volume can be held in one hand! Here 
is a new streamlined, usable set, handy for 
daily reference. 

Nor does the incredibly low price we have 
set on the remaining volumes indicate the 
quality of materials and labor that went into 
them, as of course you will soon see for 
yourself. 


Unique Book-a-Week Plan 


Our plan gives you the books as quickly 
as they come off the presses. 


Volume I is delivered to you immediately. 
Two weeks later, unless you cancel your res- 
ervation, the next two volumes are mailed 
to you. Two weeks after that the following 
two volumes are sent, and so on. 
You thus receive your volumes, 
freshly off the press, at the rate 
of a volume a week. 





Copyright 1947, Unicorn Press 


A Choice of Editions 


With this announcenrent we offer you a 
choice between our De Luxe Edition and our 
Library Edition of the encyclopedia. 


The De Luxe Edition, at $1.39 per volume, is 
bound in dark blue, leather-grained cloth, 
stamped in red and gilt, as illustrated here, 
with head and tailbands, and harmoniously 
stained page-tops. End papers and frontis- 
pieces are color reproductions of woodcuts by 
Hans Alexander Mueller, renowned artist in 
that medium, the frontispieces being a set of 
woodcut portraits of American Presidents. 


The Library Edition costs slightly more ($1.89 per 
yolume plus the same 11¢ mailing cost), and has all the 
features described above, plus a more expensive bind- 
ing. The covers of this superfine edition are in a tan 
linen-weave cloth, with red end black title panels, dec- 
orated with genuine 22 carat gold leaf, bright and un- 
tarnishing—making in all an extremely handsome and 
dignified set of books 


You may have your choice of these editions in send- 
ing for Volume One, at the same 10¢ mailing cost. 
However, before indicating your choice of editions in 
the coupon below, please remember the difference in 
price.-And hurry! Fifteen hundred sets are not many 
for a magazine of such large circulation as this one. 
First come, first served. Send off the coupon TODAY! 
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You do not pay for any books 
in advance. We enclose a bill with 
each two volumes which you pay 
within 5 days after receiving the 
books. Considering the amazingly 
low price of the set, and the fact 
that you pay for it at the rate of 
only a book a week, our pay-as- 
you-go plan therefore puts no 
strain on any pocketbook. 


How much are the volumes? 
Here’s the surprise. You pay only 
$1.39 for the De Luze Binding, 
plus 11¢ mailing cost. The com- 
plete set thus costs you only a 
small fraction of what other high- 
grade encyclopedias would cost 
you—and we want only the oppor- 
tunity to PROVE to you that ours 
is unexcelled for your use. 


leEy que 
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UNICORN PRESS, Authorized Publishers, 
Brooklyn 1, New York 

I enclose 10¢ in coin or stamps, for which please send 
me Volume I of the Winter 1947 Funk & Wagnalls New 
Standard Encyclopedia in the edition checked below: 


© DELUXE O) LIBRARY 

Please also reserve the balance of a set for me in the 
same edition. 

If I decide to cancel the reservation after examining 
Volume I, I will write you saying so, and there will be 
no further obligation; otherwise you may send me two 
more volumes every two weeks, and I will pay within 5 
days after receiving them, at the rate of $1.39 per vol- 
ume, plus 11¢ mailing cost for DeLuxe Edition (or $1.89 
per volume, plus same mailing cost for Library Edition) 
—and that is all! 

Volume I is mine to keep in any event, 


Se EEE 


Address — 


City, Zone, State... .cccoccecscccceccsecscsossecsecssessese eee 
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NEW SHAVER GIVES 
“SIMPLEST SHAVES 
OF YOUR LIFE!” 


Special offer introduces new 
Enders Speed Shaver now 
at local drug stores 


SAFER... 
SMOOTHER 
..- SWIFTER 


Mystic, Conn., 
Jan. 1, 1947. 
It’shereat last! Today 
the Durham-Enders 
Corp., announced the 
most modern of all ra- 
zors—the new Enders 
the world’s most 
modern razor. 

It’s new in every way—but its big feature 
is its extreme simplicity. You simply click the 
blade in and shave. Only one piece, no moving 
parts, no extra “‘gadgets.” And it’s light in 
your hand and swift and keen on your face. 
You get an extra-smooth shave, an extra-safe 
shave, an extra-swift shave. Already chosen 

s “the razor of the airlines.” 

And here’s the offer: don’t risk a penny. 
Get the new Enders at your local drug store 

introduction price only 49¢ with 5 double- 
thick deluxe speed Mades. Your money back 
if Enders Shaving isn’t the swiftest and 
easiest in your life! (Order direct if your 
druggist doesn’t have it yet.) 


Durham -Enders Razor Corp., Dept. 105, Mystic, Conn. 








Bright light with 


“Portable Electric 
Hand Lamp 


For NIGHT WORK..REPAIRS 

- « MOTORING . Here’s a 
new lightweight electric hand lamp with a thousand 
uses. Bring daylight visibility to any job. Standard 
batteries, easily replaceable. Lifetime service. Write 
for dealer name and folder on Big Beam Model No. 
211. U-C LITE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept.BB, 

1050 W. Hubbard Street, Chicago 22, Ill. 








IVORY 
WHITE | 
FRUITS 


Write TODAY for your packet. Be first’ in your 
community to grow these large, white, delicious, 
acid-free tomatoes. Send 10c (stamps or coin) NOW 
for generous planting of this unique vegetable. Do 
not delay. Supply himited. 

E. ANDREWS FREW (Sta. 174), PARADISE, PA. 













Show Gorgeous New 
Everyday Greeting Cards 


Extra cash showin 
bors fast-selling 







friends, neigh- | 
'ALLACE BROWN 


casion ass’t: 16 gorgeous Cards for 
Birthdays, Get-Well, Friendship, 
Baby- Birth, Sympathy, Anniver- 
saries, Only $i. 00—your profit u 
to 50c! 9 other Assortm’ts includ- 


| abbas.” 








Everyday Greeting Cards. All-Oc- | 


ingGift- ad Easter, Humorous, Personal Notes, Floral | 


Stationery, and others, Also Name- ‘Imprinte -d Stationery. 
Write for samples on approval. WALLACE BROWN, Inc., 
225 Fifth Avenue, Dept. K-45, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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| John L., 


veing the 


father” or the “bar 
condemned criminal 
(having to die anyway) was substituted 
for the prince. . . . If it happened at “all, 
are you not able to see that the Jews were 
merely asking Pilate for a “bar abbas” 
(any condemned criminal) . . . for 
rifice? 
J. S. Connelly, Morehouse, Mo. 

[Author Imre Bekessy, states: .lam 

quite sure that the Biblical figure of Barabbas 


“son of the 
Finally, a 


sac- 


as 


has nothing to do with the ancient legend 
your reader is quoting. 
“T have based my book above all on 


Mark and Luke who expressly said that Bar- 
abbas was accused of having committed mur- 
der during a sedition, hence he was a politi- 
cal assassin. As to his name we do not 
need to have recourse to any forced specu- 
lations. 

Josephus Flavius mentions a “rebel” of 
this time called Jesus Bar Rabban and it 
might be safely assumed that he was identical 


with Barabbas of the Bible. 

May I, however, stress the fact that I 
wrote a fiction and not a theological trea- 
tise. .’—Ed.] 


Anti-Lewis: Our great “emancipator,” 
seems to have lost sight of his 
original crusade. Is it because people now 
bow down to him? I remember a John L. 
Lewis who years ago had a genuine objec- 
tive. Today, apparently, the man seeks 
personal aggrandizement. 

My husband, three 
grandsons are coal miners, and my father 
and grandfather were, too; only they 
fought their own battles. They were poorly 


sons and two 


paid, but they had enough to eat as well 
home and employment. 
My people, my neighbors are all 
union—pay dues on time (because they 


but this is a fine time for Lewis 
to pick for trouble. The holidays are here 
and what have we? No money for Christ- 
mas, no money for food. 

Name Withheld, Harrisburg, Pa. 


have to), 


Pro-Lewis: Say what you like about 
John L. Lewis (everybody does! ), he’s the 
smartest labor leader in the country, and 
one of the smartest men. He wins every 
fight he starts; his timing is always per- 
fect; his motives—no matter how they 
may be maligned—are generally good. In 
the past three decades he has raised men 
who were once the poorest, unhealthiest, 
worst-paid workers in the world to a 
standard of living far above the average 
for the rest of the country. More shame 
to the rest of the country. More power to 
Lewis! 

Archie Parker, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Remove Annoying Bark: I notice 
you have been printing from time to time 
the benefits of animal vivisection ... to 


mankind, but in your latest you ended 
your column by saying: “The only silent 
partisans are the dogs themselves.” In 


| that one statement you have left many a 
| sad, horrifying story untold. 

Despite all scientific statement to the 
contrary, animals do not always react as 
humans and consequently many shocking 
and painful experiments on animals have 
failed. They are not treated with the con- 





sideration claimed and if you will read the 
following statement (from an attendant 
in a vivisectioning lab) you will see where 
debarking and strapping of dogs eliminates 
the use of anesthetics: “One morning | 
was called upon to assist with the debark- 
ing of After the dog was given 
an injection and . . . became unconscious, 
it was placed upon the operating table; 
jaw clamps were forced into the mouth to 
keep it open, the tongue was pulled out as 
far as it would go, the palate was pulled 
out of the way and the vocal cords were 
then cut. When this operation was com- 
pleted the dogs were returned to their 
cages to await their turn on the vivisec- 
tion table.” 

Dorothy Davis, 


26 dogs. 


wood, 


N.J. 


West Engle 


Mystery Man: Who is the guy with 
the black hat at the top of the map on 


IN GERMANY SINCE 1918 
, 
* 


“Sad Sack,” 





Copyright 1946, 


Newspaper PM 
bewildered and lost as usual? 


page 24 of your Dec. 4 issue? 


Victor S. merchennnCh, Lansdale, Pa. 


[Sad Sack” . mmh, could be!—Ed.] 
‘Music Note: I am_ particularly 
pleased at the full-size music column, 


something I have missed for a long time. 
Even another of my favorite magazines, 
The New Yorker, doesn’t come through 
with notes on the musical scene every 
issue. Your music editor probably would 
like a Whole page, but even the one col- 
umn allotted to him (or her) is appre- 
ciated, 
H. R. Harvey, Scappoose, Ore. 

Moratorium?: John L. Lewis is the 
Government’s baby ... but it looks as if 
he has kicked off the diapers! 


Lewis could have said to labor: “Our 
country has just emerged from a great 
war. Burdened with an awful debt, we all 


and show 
safe economy 


must work together 
otism—work for a 
world peace.” 
Labor unions have not evidenced 
iota of patriotism. Much of honest labor 
which prefers to work is against what 
union leaders are doing to the country. 
O. Rader, Princeton, W.Va. 


our’ patri 
and 


e Brief letters and photos from readers 

on subjects of current interest are cor- 

— welcomed. Address PATHFINDER. 
323 M St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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In This Issue... 





Pathfinder Photo 


The Cover. Flowers, ferns and 
even small trees grow all winter long 
around this fountain—one of three in 
the National Gallery of Art. Through 
the arched doorway in the rear can be 
seen the main center fountain, sur- 
rounded by black marble columns 
(see The Nation’s Art Palace, p. 28). 


2 * * 


Last Minute Gifts. You can 
still give a gift that goes on giving 
throughout the year—a subscription 
to PATHFINDER. 

You can send a year of PATH- 
FINDER to one friend for only $1, to 
three friends for $2, or to five friends 
for only $3. All gift subscriptions in 
excess of five are only 60¢ each. Due 
to paper restrictions no more than 10 
gifts can be accepted from a single 
donor. 

These special rates will apply 
only to orders postmarked not later 
than Dec. 31, 1946. 


2 +. . 


Quiz. What’s the origin of Philadel- 
phia’s famous Mummer’s Parade? 
(See Fetch Dem Golden Slip- 
pers!, p. 38.) 

What percentage of school children 
ever really learn to read? 

(See Over Their Heads?, p. 44.) 

Which of this year’s movies did you 
like best? 

(See 1946: Best and Worst, p. 
48.) 

Just how big a sales job does the 
War Assets Administration face? 
(See Littlejohn’s Job, p. 16.) 

Will Congress revise the Wagner Act? 
(See Curbing Labor’s Powers, 
p. 15.) 

What do doctors think of radio’s 
“soap operas”? 

(See Never-Never Land, p. 45.) 

Do children’s stories benefit young- 
sters as well as entertain them? 
(See What’s in a Story?, p. 32.) 

How contagious is leprosy? 
(See... And They Were Made 
Clean, p. 36.) 




















IF THE SUPREME COURT does not reverse Judge Goldsborough's ruling on the John 
L. Lewis injunction suit, it may limit use of the injunction to 
strikes in Government-seized industries under the Smith-Connally Act. 


CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS will hit an all-time high. Already 53 resolutions 
have been readied for introduction to the 80th Congress. Re-opening 
of the Pearl Harbor probe and the John Hartford-Elliott Roosevelt loan 
will head the list. 


THE CIO—PAC HEADQUARTERS will soon move from New York to Washington. 


British services. 

HOUSE UN—AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE will have the full support of the GOP 
majority, despite pressure to have it abolished. Republicans regard 
the committee's files as a treasure chest of information on the New 
Deal Administration. 


RESTRICTIVE LABOR LEGISLATION will be quickly enacted, providing something like 
the Case bill with a 60-day cooling off period. Laws controlling 
union monopoly will follow but they will be carefully written so as 
not to alienate the labor vote and to stick on the books. 


DESPITE THE INCREASE IN SUGAR ALLOTMENTS, supplies will not be sufficient to 
end rationing in 1947. World shortages and distribution difficulties 
will be the Administration's main arguments in insisting on the 


continuance of controls. 


ADDITIONAL TARIFF PROTECTIONS for America's wool industry are almost certain to 
be enacted. Even with Government price supports continuing, domestic 
wool growers cannot compete with foreign producers and still keep 
flocks up to peak strength. 

mi Congress. Republicans will seek some compromise between industry's 
demand for a straight 20-25% cut and labor's demand to increase the 
taxpayers' exemptions. Biggest gainers in the new tax structure will 
be the so-called "lower middle" and "lower" income groups. 

ELIMINATION OF CORPORATE TAXES which permit double taxation of dividend incomes 
will also be sought by both minority and majority groups, but the 
difficulty will be in how to go about it. 

NO MATTER HOW ECONOMY—MINDED the new Congress may be, it will probably be 
unable to withstand an organized veterans' fight to have terminal 
leave allowances paid in cash instead of the five-year bonds as the 
law now provides. 

VETERANS' ON—THE—JOB TRAINING ALLOWANCES will probably be raised to pay unmar- 
ried veterans $200 a month and married vets $225 a month. Single vets 
now get $175 and married men receive $200. 

STATE DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS say that more than 11,000 Army deserters are still 
at large -in Europe. 

A MEMORIAL HIGHWAY will be built over the route of Gen. George S. Patton's dash 
across Europe. Called the "Highway of Freedom," it will begin at St. 
Mere Eglise, on the coast of Normandy, and follow the Third Army 
route through France, Luxemburg and Belgium. 

U.S. CONTRIBUTIONS TO UNRRA have averaged $19.20 for every American while 
British donations have averaged $12.60. ° 





next five-year plan, Russian wealth will only equal one-third of that 
of the U.S. 
pe machine tools, enough to provide two-thirds of U.S. aircraft needs for 
the first year of another war. 
HFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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Haven 


The U.N., civilization’s organized quest 
for peace, finds its home at the 
crossroads of the world 


Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 


free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming 
shore, 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed 
to me, 


I lift my lamp beside the golden door! 

The United Nations, hope of the 
world’s millions for peace and security, 
found a permanent home on midtown 
Manhattan’s East river front. The site, 
between 42nd and 48th sts., a short dis- 
tance as the dove flies from the Statue 
of Liberty’s torch, was an $8.5 million 
gift of financier-philanthropist John D. 
Rockefeller. 

Landmark. A few blocks to the south 
lies Manhattan’s lower East Side, where 
life can be squalid and cruel, but which 
many still choose as a land of promise. 
A stone’s throw north are the homes of 
Americans who enjoy the pleasures of life 
that wealth affords. Between them will 
rise a skyscraper city within a city, dedi- 
cated to the welfare of all men. 

To a weary world, sick of war, blood, 
sweat and tears, Liberty’s lamp-lit golden 
door opened on a new era, 


Labor Sky: Full of Pie 


Hate and selfishness took a short 
time out for Christmas, but there was no 
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denying it—America was in an ugly mood. 

It was quiet before the storm, a lull 
while management and labor, with John 
Q. Public in the middle, waited for what 
looked like the finals—the knockdown, 
dragout battle. Reason, give-and-take, 
the Golden Rule didn’t seem to enter into 
it. And if the battle was fought, no matter 
who won, all would lose. 

John L. Lewis had set the mood with 
his ill-timed, ill-starred coal _ strike. 
Whether the Supreme Court on Jan 14 
rules for or against him will not alter 
the fact that this back-to-work order had 
Mar. 31 as its deadline. 

Solid Front. Labor’s cause looked 
like Lewis’ cause. AFL’s William Green 
and CIO’s Philip Murray had publicly en- 
dorsed everything that Lewis stood for. 
The whole U.S. labor movement.stood be- 
hind them, 

Proof of this came when Walter Reu- 
ther’s CIO United Auto Workers, with 1 
million members, announced that they 
would seek an hourly wage boost of 234¢. 
On top of this 750,000 U.S. steelworkers 
said they wanted the same basic increase, 
with side requests bringing the ante up to 
30¢ an hour. 

That set the stage. Before 1947 could 
get its eyes open, more than 2 million 
workers in basic industries might walk 
out if their demands weren’t met. 

Nathan's Folly. The nation could 
find the shape of °47’s problems in the 
records of °46. Then President Truman 
had endorsed a startling report by Robert 
Nathan, the War Production Board’s 
bright star, that American industry could 
stand an across-the-board 30¢-an-hour in- 
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crease. Labor needed that to offset rising 
living costs. 

Then followed a long round of 
strikes, most of which were settled on the 
Big Steel formula, 184¢ an hour more. 
These were quickly absorbed by a 19% 
increase in the cost of living. Nathan was 
absorbed, too—into private life. 

Second Act. Now Nathan has pop- 
ped up again. This time as economist of 
the Robert Nathan Associates, Inc., pro- 
tege of Philip Murray. 

At a Washington luncheon of CIO 
leaders, Nathan produced colored charts. 
They turned out to be nothing more than 
his old WPB report, slightly revised. This 
time Nathan’s figures showed that industry 
could pay a 25¢-an-hour wage increase 
without any further rises in prices, Also 
that industry could have stood the last 
round of increases without raising prices. 

It was sweet music to Murray and he 
adopted it as CIO’s theme song for 1947. 
He said he offered it to “the bar of public 
opinion as a basis of discussion which 
he hoped would be far-flung.’”’ He hoped 
the nation, as well as Congress, would 
examine it closely. 

Meanwhile, the public stands by. If 
prices go higher there will be more buyers 
strikes, Industry knows that not many 
more price hikes can be passed on to 
consumers. It will fight all the harder 
to keep prices—and wages—down, Only 
reason and restraint on the part of man- 
agement and labor could promise America 
any economic peace for 1947. 


E Pluribus Unum 


President Truman reached in his hat 
and came up with an alphabetical agency 
to end alphabetical agencies. A few of 
them, at least. 

The new agency, OTC (Office of Tem- 
porary Controls), scoops up and will say 
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last rites over the OWMR (Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion), CPA 
Production Administration), 
OES, (Office of Economic Stabilization— 
ilready on its last legs by decontrol of 
prices and wages), NWSB (National Wage 
Stabilization Board), successor to the old 
WLB (War Labor Board) and the OPA, 
though OPA controls over sugar, rice and 
rent will continue. 

Heading up OTC will be Federal 
Works Administrator Maj. Gen. Philip 
B. Fleming. 

Other changes: Reconversion Direc- 
tor John Steelman was named Assistant to 
the President to aid “in co-ordinating 
Federal agency programs and _ policies.” 
Frank R. Creedon, CPA Deputy Adminis- 
trator, replaces Wilson Wyatt as Housing 
Expediter, and Raymond M. Foley, Fed- 
eral Housing Administrator, takes on an 
additional job as Administrator of the 
National Housing Agency, left untouched 
in the shuffle. : 

Peace. The national economy, said 
Truman, is nearing a point where it is 
safe to proclaim the end of World War II. 
He would have done it before except for 
strikes. 

Truman said he had no intention of 
abolishing rent control or increasing rent 
ceilings. But OPA might be cooking up 
some rent increases. He didn’t know. 


NAM Plan 


Organized U.S. industry is charting 
a course of “constructive liberalism.”’ 

Abandoning its traditional ultra-con- 
servative stand, the National Association 
of Manufacturers in a new policy state- 
ment calls for full maintenance of all 
“legitimate rights” of labor’s rank and file. 

Traditional target for leftist barbs, 
the NAM’s new charter seeks industrial 
peace through good management-labor 
relations, Government economy, a_bal- 
anced budget and tax reductions. 

The sist Congress of American In- 
dustry (its 16,000 members represent 
80% of U.S. industry) beat down mi- 
nority demands for an out-and-out anti- 
union fight, including outright repeal of 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act. 

Nevertheless, NAM wants labor laws 
rewritten to make unions co-responsible 
with management, to outlaw the closed 
shop, and to prevent jurisdictional and 
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sympathy strikes. But it urges employers 
to encourage co-operation with workers, 
and to pay high wages based on ability. 

Skeptics. In answer to the pledge of 
co-operation, CIO raised a dubious eye- 
brow: NAM is preparing to “ride rough- 
shod over the American people’; its 
program is aimed at “dividing, isolating 
and suppressing labor and developing 
greater liberty of enterprise.” 

NAM’s fiscal program calls for a top 
annual budget of $20 billion under normal 
conditions, including $2.5 billion for debt 
retirement; a 20% cut in individual in- 
come taxes effective Jan. 1, 1947, with 
comparable reductions in business taxes 
a year later. 

Guiding the organization in the new 
year under the new charter will be Earl 
Bunting, 53-year-old president of the 
O'Sullivan Rubber Co., Winchester, Va., 
succeeding Robert R. Wason. 


L’Affaire Connally 


Texas, a sage once remarked, is not 
a state but a state of mind. There’s 
something in the Texas air that makes a 
Texan a man apart. Fundamental tenet 
of the Texas creed is that Texas is, or 
has, the biggest and best of everything. 

Texan-born Adm. Chester Nimitz, 
trying to impress a Washington audience 
with the immeasurable reaches of the 
Pacific ocean, finally sputtered in des- 
pair—“It’s bigger than Texas!” 

Texans, as a breed, are big, expansive, 
good-humored extroverts. Model of the 
pattern is Texas’ currently most famous 
son, Sen. Tom Connally, right-hand man 
to Secretary Byrnes in international ne- 
gotiations. 

Gesticulator. Speaking at a U.N. 
General Assembly Committee session the 
other day, “Senator Tom” was addressing 
himself, with appropriate Texas gestures, 
to U.S. ideals of international friendship, 
when his large, open hand waved in the 
face of Russia’s reserved Andrei Vishin- 
sky. Vishinsky, to the delight of all, 
grasped and shook the hand of the tower- 
ing Texan who for once was wordless. 

But the next day, he had a word. A 
vote was being taken, and when it came 
Senator Tom’s turn, it seemed to him a 
little inadequate just to say “Not voting.” 
He took a deep breath, shut his eyes and 
dived foremost into the first recorded 
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ALL GET NEW JOBS. Truman advisors Frank Creedon, John Steelman, General Fleming and 
Raymond Foley come up smiling as President reshuffles agencies. (SEE: E Pluribus Unum) 
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Press Associatio 


EXUBERANT. Sen. Connally spices serious busi- 
ness with fun. (SEE: L'Affaire Connally) 


tangle of his lush Texas drawl and the 
French language. 

“Abstention!” he boomed. 

“The honorable delegate’s nation- 
ality is very definite,” cracked (French- 
speaking) Chairman Paul-Henri Spaak. 


To The Victor... . 


The GOP high command in Congress 
is learning day by day that it won as many 
problems as it did perquisites in the No- 
vember elections. 

The job of pleasing—or at least 
appeasing—s1 Republican Senators and 
246 Republican House members in com- 
mittee assignments under the streamlined 
organization was bad enough. But still 
worse, leaders faced a “revolt” from mid- 
western and western Senators (where GOP 
victory strength lay). There was also a 
House threat to break the solid Republi- 
can front favoring the acceptance of the 
Congressional reorganization plan in toto. 

Democrats, unhappy over Republican 
proposals for division of committee assign- 
ments, got grim satisfaction out of the 
GOP’s ordeal. 

The GOP Committee on Committees, 
seeking to do the spadework on committee 
shaping, glumly reported itself “straight- 
jacketed” by the re-organization act. 

“We will go as far as we can in satis- 
fying Senators with assignments,” said 
Chairman White (R.-Me.), “and then we 
will cheerfully pass the rest of the job on 
to the Committee on Committees of the 
Soth Congress.” : 

Schism. Principal complaints of the 
“revolting” Midwest and West were plans 
of veteran leaders like Senators White 
Taft (Ohio), Vandenberg (Mich.) and 
Millikin (Col.) to hold on to Senate-wide 
leadership posts and keep choice commit- 
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Whether it’s done by “sledge ham- 
mer, economy axe or pruning knife,” 
the Federal budget’s lush life is fast 
coming to a close. 

Exactly where savings will be 
made Republicans are not saying, but 
the pattern of economy has emerged 
from the cutting-room,—President 
Truman’s own estimates—due to be 
aired about Jan. 15—notwithstanding. 

There is little question today 
that campaign promises to balance the 
budget will be fulfilled. All the Repub- 
licans must do is lop $1.9 billion off 
this year’s budget—and the unbe- 
moaned death of so-called “unrecurring 
items,” price-tagged at $8 billion, will 
easily do this. 

The How of It. To chop down to- 
day’s total budget of $41.5 billion to 
fit the election pledge which rode 
November’s cross-country winds—$3o0 
billion—leaders like Ohio’s Sen. Taft 
speak authoritatively of an overall pro- 
gram, which shapes up in this manner: 

e ee Without sacking a necessary 
soldier or scrapping a vital ship, $6 
billion will be cut from $18.5 billion 
now earmarked for defense. 


(The demise of Lend-Lease, OPA, 


tee chairmanships at the same time. Un- 
happy because three of these four hail 
from east of the Mississippi, the insurgents 
feel strongly that the western and mid- 
western GOP should have a stronger voice 
in party policy making. 

To pacify this group, the Committee 
on Committees decided to give the new 
Public Lands Committee (which under the 
reorganization plan embraces irrigation, 
reclamation, mines and mining, and public 
lands) an extra-large GOP membership. 
Other Committees chosen for heavy GOP 
margins (3 votes) were Rules, Appropria- 
tions and Labor. 

On other committees, GOP planners 
iccepted a 7 to 6 division, giving them a 
mere one-vote majority. Nevertheless, 
some Democrats accused the GOP of “‘vio- 
lating the spirit” of the reorganization. 

Keep ‘Em Fighting. In the House, 
Rep. Sterling Cole (R.-N. Y.), ranking 
Republican on the old Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, tossed a monkey wrench into plans 
to accept down-the-line reorganization. 
Cole argues that the proposed merger of 
the Naval and Military Affairs committees 
is not in the national interest. He will 
waive his claim to the Naval Affairs chair- 
manship if the two committees are kept 
separate. He promises to carry his fight to 
the Republican organization caucus. 

The move caught House Republican 
leaders by surprise. Speaker-to-be Martin 
(R.-Mass.), fearing that any break might 
open more holes in the reorganization plan, 
said he felt no changes should be made 
until experience proves them necessary. 

Even with the best possible luck, it 
seems some Republican lawmakers will be 
disappointed. 
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Stomach Diplomacy 


The U. S. policy of feeding the 
world’s hungry millions is no longer a 
policy of mercy. 

If it works, the State Department’s 
new plan for the distribution of food arid 
supplies will be aligned with its old get- 
tough-with-Russia policy, putting food 
and supplies where they will do the most 
good—politically. 

This cat jumped out of the bag when 
UNRRA Council met in Washington to 
“divide up” the. unshipped 26% of the 
UNRRA program—$625 million in food, 
supplies and materials—unshipped _be- 
cause of John L. Lewis’ coal strikes and 
the railroad and maritime strikes. 


International 


BLOODY BUT UNBOWED. LaGuardia lost a 
battle, not prestige. (SEE: Stomach Diplomacy) 





Selective Service, Civilian Production 
Administration, terminal leave pay and 
an actual saving in military costs of 
more than a billion—Army and Navy 
proposed it—add up to the $6 billion.) 

eee By calling a halt to the flow 
of American dollars overseas—and still 
leaving Britain’s $1.5 billion loan in- 
tact—$2.7 billion will be slashed from 
the current $4.2 billion international 
finance budget. 

e ee Pink slips to general Gov- 
ernment employes will reduce total 
paychecks of $1.9 billion to $1.5 billion. 

@ e@ @ Closing the till on Agricul- 
ture’s subsidies, non-defense housing 
and the Post Office’s deficit financing 
will save another $1.2 billion. 

These are the sources of. savings. 
Untouched are veterans’ benefits, in- 
terest on public debt and tax refunds— 
totaling $13 billion. 

Moderation. It is unlikely that 
Taft and other members of the Senate 
Steering Committee, failed to consider 
the impossibility of killing all of Tru- 
man’s war powers (he has about 500 
of them). GOP leaders insist that no 
economy will be undertaken which 
might jeopardize the people. 


"Flexible." C. Tyler Wood, the U. S. 
delegate, was bag-opener for the cat. He 
politely proposed that the old country-by 
country distribution be changed for a more 
“flexible” program, but the hot arguments 
that followed disclosed: 

The State Department finds it can 
no longer buy favors with loans. U. S. 
dollars in Europe and China don’t carry 
their old weight, chiefly because there is 
little to buy in these countries. Food is 
a stronger weapon. And with food, the 
U. S. may be able to stop—or slow up— 
Russian inroads into Eastern Europe. 
From now on, if the proposal carries, U. S. 
will favor Italy, Greece and Austria, but 
not Russian satellites. 

Chief objector to the plan was former 
UNRRA Chief Fiorello LaGuardia: 

“UNRRA may wind up in a row with 
charges and countercharges.” 

Curtain-Raiser. Meanwhile, back 
from a self-paid tour of Russia, where he 
made the iron curtain look flimsy, Nebras- 
ka’s Sen. Kenneth Wherry said America 
should continue to feed Europe, but only 
on a “direct delivery” basis. 

In their Austrian zone, Wherry said, 
the Russians are taking out four-fifths of 
the home-grown foods and feeding Aus- 
trians with UNRRA handouts. 

He charged that State Department 
and UNRRA officials have long known of 
the diversion of American food; that the 
“U.S. is not getting credit for contributing 
73% of the food now going into Europe.” 

To correct the malpractices, Wherry 
will seek an end of U.S. participation in 
UNRRA and ask the Senate to provide 
some system whereby U.S. will directly 
control placement of its contributions. 
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DEATHTRAP. Firefighters’ ladder futilely reaches up the Winecoff Hotel's burning walls to save 
entrapped. More adequate precautions may have saved many lives. (SEE: Room & Death) 


Room & Death 


It was a typical Saturday night in 
Atlanta. Shoppers crowded the streets, 
theater marquees blazed and out-of-town 
visitors jammed the hotels and night 
clubs. But by 2 o’clock Sunday morning 
the noise and bustle had vanished. Traffic 
had died, and only a few stragglers moved 
through the empty streets. 

In the Winecoff hotel on famous 
Peachtree st., a sleepy room clerk an- 
swered the telephone. 

“Ice and soda to 311,” he told a 
lounging bellhop. 

When the bellhop left 311 five min- 
utes later, flames licked at him from 
several directions and smoke blinded him. 
He yelled to the people he had just 
served, then made a dash for safety. 

By 7 o'clock the hotel was gutted. 
Of 285 registered guests, 120 were dead 
and 100 more were in hospitals. It was 
the worst hotel fire in U.S. history. 

Trapped. The Atlanta fire depart- 
ment, ill-equipped to fight such a fire, did 


Feel door 


First note all ways out of your room 
and location of exits on your floor 


if hot, keep it closed and 
put wet towels or sheets over cracks 


the best it could. With its single 85-ft. 
ladder it rescued some guests from below 
the roth floor, but from the roth to the 
15th, the top floor, few were saved. Most 
who jumped died. Others, waiting to be 
rescued, died of burns or suffocation. 

After it was over, Atlanta Fire Chief 
Spyron told investigators: “Ladders tal- 
ler than 85 ft. aren’t practical. Besides, 
we've been trying for five years to get 
more ladders and can’t.” 

Other cities do have workable, motor- 
driven, 100-ft. ladders, but Spyron was 
right about one thing. During the war 
equipment was hard to get. Only recently 
has badly-needed apparatus become pro- 
curable. 

Atlanta firemen couldn’t get up the 
burning stairs. The only way it can be 
done is to equip rescue squads with 
modern oxygen masks, let them bull their 
way up under heavy streams of water, 
knock the flames out. Atlanta firemen 
didn’t have proper masks, but one died 
trying. 

What's the Cure? Like locking the 





flee room; 


Don’t jump or take foolish chances to 
you may be safer there 





door after the horse was gone, the Wine- 
coff fire set off investigations all over. In 
New York, Mayor O’Dwyer’s demand for 
facts brought these answers: 150 of the 
city’s hotels have open stairways, like the 
Winecoff. 

Hundreds more, like the Winecoff, 
lack sprinkler systems or proper means of 
exit. Everywhere hotel guests were warned 
to be careful in smoking, in the use of 
inflammable cleaning fluids. 

Cause of such fires, says the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, is not so 
much ill-eqyipped fire-fighting squads as 
out-of-date building codes and lack of 
code enforcement. 

Until builders provide protection for 
elevator shafts, dumbwaiters and open 
stairways, which let flame and smoke 
spread from floor to floor, there will be 
more tragedies like the Winecoff. 

The Board agreed with Ex-Mayor 
LaGuardia of New York when he points 
to a nationwide evil: “Every time New 
York’s Fire Department or Department of 
Housing and Buildings tries to protect 
lives, particularly in fire-proofing build- 
ings, there is always resistance by owners 
of property and by real estate interests.” 
The courts, said LaGuardia, side with the 
property owners in frustrating efforts to 
save lives. 


Occupation Troubles 


Hushed up temporarily, charges of 
widespread immorality and other excesses 
by U. S. troops in Germany by George 
Meader, counsel for the Senate War In- 
vestigating Committee, are grounds for a 
full-scale investigation of the whole occu- 
pation problem, say Republicans, 

Meader made a four-week tour of the 
area to see whether an investigation was 
necessary, and what he saw sounded pretty 
bad! Both white and Negro troops live 
openly with German girls; venereal infec- 
tions are high, misconduct by officers is 
rampant. 

Intended to be “top secret,”” Meader’s 
report lost its “confidential” tag when 
four GOP committee members disregarded 
a Democratic majority vote to suppress it. 

Hot Potato. The report contained 
dynamite. Both the War and State Depart- 
ments demanded that it be locked up, and 
turned thumbs down on any further in- 
quiry. War Secretary Patterson classified 
the whole thing as “hearsay,” and “gossip” 


If there’s much smoke, hold or tie 
wet cloth on face and crawl to exit 
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FIRE DEATHS INCREASING. Here are a few simple rules to follow if you should get caught as hundreds did during 1946. (SEE: Room & Death) 
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International 


PROBE AHEAD. Meader's report started 
something. (SEE: Occupation Troubles) 


but later 
some of it 


and “frequently erroneous,” 
backed into admission that 
might be true. 

State Secretary Byrnes cited Ameri- 
can troubles in carrying out foreign policy 
as his reasons why no investigation should 
be made. It would only give the Russians 
more ammunition in their attempt to 
show up the deficiencies of U.S. democ- 
racy. That would aid the sale of com- 
munism to the Germans, 

“In 1945 Negro strength was 10% of 
the theater strength,” Meader said. “Ne- 
groes then committed 50% of the crimes. 
In the first eight months of 1946 Negroes 
constituted 124% of theater strength, 
committed 35% of the crimes among the 
military.” Venereal disease rate, he said, 
averaged 897 cases per 1,000 Negro 
troops as compared with 158 to 1,000 for 
whites. But the standard of discipline “of 
some of our other troops” has also been 
little short of disgraceful. 

Grade B. White replacement troops 
have been inferior. Of one shipment of 
236 white replacements, he said, one- 
tenth were not even high-grade morons. 
And according to Military Governor Gen- 
eral Joseph T. McNarney, present U. S. 
forces in Germany are “incapable of any 
combat or defense mission.” 

Meader charged that hundreds of 
thousands of displaced persons in the U.S. 
zone have refused to be repatriated to 
their former homes in the Russian-con- 
trolled area, They are a heavy drain on 
the U.S. taxpayer. A displaced person 
costs U.S. $12 a month for each person 
for food and $49.25 for an initial outlay 
of clothing. 

U.S. is also paying for transporting 
and housing illegal refugees, plus the cost 
of the large number of U.S. troops and 
civilians required to supervise them. 


Henry of the New Republic 


Like his white-plumed namesake of 
Navarre, Henry Agard Wallace mounted 
his charger—the: editorial chair of The 
New Republic—and rode off to joust in 
the cause of “liberalism.” 
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The Iowa corn breeder, who resigned 
his Cabinet post after an open break with 
the Truman-Byrnes-Vandenberg front on 
relations with Soviet Russia, waved the 
banner of his new crusade in typical 
Wallace prose: 

“My field is the world. My strength 
is my conviction that a progressive Amer- 
ica can unify the world and a reactionary 
America must divide it. My enemy is blind 
reaction, placing profit before production, 
depression before effective government 
and war ahead of a rising standard of liv- 
ing for the peoples of the backward areas. 
My friends are all who believe in true 
democracy. My master is the common 
man, striving to educate himself and his 
children for a richer, more abundant life. 

“IT seek no personal gain. If I have 
importance, it is because of the ideas 
that I have come to represent. They are 
major ideas, indestructible and on the 
march.” 

New Republicans. The only news in 
his maiden effort as guiding genius of the 
money-losing pulp-paper leftist weekly 
was his open bid to “progressive” Repub- 
licans to rally under his banner. 

“We must not assume,” he wrote, 
“that all Republicans are reactionary 
tories. We must assume that many mil- 
lions who voted Republican last November 
believe in One World and not in isola- 
tion. Certainly as progressives we shall 
appeal to these millions. Our purpose is 
not to play party politics or palace politics, 
but to develop a program around which 
men of good will can gather.” 


Bilbonic Plague 


Sen. Theodore Gilmore Bilbo, a lead- 
ing candidate for least-popular-man-in- 
public-life, finally was across the barrel. 

The Mississippi fireball who made a 
public career of the same bombast, hate 
and prejudices which nurture the Ku Klux 
Klan (he bragged he was a member), was 
hailed before-a Senate investigating com- 
mittee to answer sworn charges that he 
had had improper financial dealings with 
war contractors who built Army camps in 


THE PEOPLE’S AFFAIRS 


Regional Income Per Person 
1940 Today 
U. S. Average $575 $1,150 
New England 725 1,288 
Middle East 752 1,370 
Southeast 322 761 
Southwest 399 906 
Central 605 1,217 
Northwest 454 1,101 
Far West 750 1,443 


Federal Debt Per Capita 
U. S. Average $538 


* cd a 


$1,852 


The Government received . 
last month $2,793,682,500 


The Government spent 
last month ..........$2,732,489,693 


The Government 


$262,276,678,552 
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UNHAPPY. Attorney Forrest Jackson tries hard 
to cheer up Bilbo. (SEE: Bilbonic Plague) 


Mississippi. The hearings got off to an ex- 
plosive start with surprise testimony that 
his former secretary, Edward P. Terry. 
had been threatened with death for him- 
self and his family if he testified. Clash- 
ing witnesses and spectators swung fists. 
And Bilbo angrily denied he got a dollar. 

The specific charges: Bilbo received 
checks for “services” to two war con- 
tractors in 1942 totaling $33,750; other 
war contractors built an elaborate man- 
sion for him in 1941, furnished the house 
and gave him an expensive car; a parson- 
age erected on his property during the war 
has never been turned over to the church 
to which it was supposed to belong. 

Punch, Brothers . . . When these 
hearings began before the Senate War In- 
vestigating Committee headed by Sen. 
Mead (D.-N. Y.), Bilbo had scarcely had 
time to relax at his southern Mississippi 
“dream house” from another investigation. 
In Jackson, Miss., a Senate Campaign In- 
vestigating Committee headed by Sen. 
Ellender (D.-La.) had gently looked into 
complaints that Bilbo had been guilty of 
“incitement to racial discrimination” in 
last summer’s primary—equivalent to 
election in one-party Mississippi. 

Bilbo had taken that quiz calmly. 
Chairman Ellender himself had called the 
charges a “Republican bid for northern 
Negro votes in 1948” and “an attack on 
the sovereign state of Mississippi.” Bilbo 
knew it would be next to impossible to 
raise the necessary two-thirds Senate vote 
to expel him from the Senate on those 
grounds alone, since Southern Senators 
would prefer almost any reason for oust- 
ing him to one which questioned the integ- 
rity of elections in the South. 

What Way, Mississippi? Further- 
more, Bilbo has made rich campaign ma- 
terial of “outside interference.” It would 
not be too farfetched, if the Senate de- 
clared his seat vacant on those grounds 
to predict that he would easily be named 
again in a special election, and leave the 
Senate no clear course of future action. 

But on the first count, Bilbo wasn’t 
so cocky. He knew that if the charges 
stuck, his goose might be nearly cooked. 
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Wool’s Woes 


If something isn’t done to save their 
business, America’s sheepherders may be- 
come a mere statistic in the pages of 
U.S. history. 

Because domestic sheepgrowers can’t 
compete with lower-price foreign products, 
their annual output has dwindled from 
600 million Ibs. in pre-war days to less 
than 200 million Ibs. today. In the same 
time imports jumped from 80 million Ibs. 
to 800 million lbs. 

Defender. To bolster this lagging 
domestic production, Wyoming’s Sen. Rob- 
ertson—an oldtime stockman who knows 
the sheepman’s problems—is expected to 
wage a last ditch battle of defense when 
the new Congress convenes. 

Bluntly, he says that America “‘can’t 
grow sheep under present day conditions.” 
Back of his claim: The 1942 price of 
domestic wool in Boston ($1.60 a Ib.) 
still holds. But fine imported Australian 
wool sells for less than $1.40, and the 
British estimate that it will take nearly a 
dozen years to liquidate the millions of 
pounds of excess wool they have on hand. 

Another problem for the domestic 
wool grower is the increased cost of 
ranching. Labor costs in some instances 
have jumped as much as 500%. 

Defense. Robertson’s first remedial 
demand is a strong protective tariff to 
supplement the presént 34¢ a Ib. that 
foreign producers can undercut easily. 
How much extra tariff Robertson wants is 
undisclosed but he that it will be 
enough to make wool growing in the U.S. 
profitable again. If he can’t get a tariff 
increase he'll go after a limited quota 
setup. 

As for the State Department’s idea of 
the U.S. not producing anything it can 
buy cheaper abroad, Robertson says: 

“We're not going to sell the U.S, 
sheepgrower down the river for idealistic 
economics.” 


Savs 


Wide World 
THE ENEMY. British farmer and his lamb haunt 
a U.S. industry. (SEE: Wool's Woes) 
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Strikes Mount—Prices Rise 


1914-1925 





1925-1935 


PRE-WAGNER ACT 





1935-1946 


41,558 
STRIKES 


SINCE WAGNER ACT 


Pathfinder Chart 


11,656 
STRIKES 


UP AND DOWN. Chart shows the rise and fall of strikes and living costs in the years before 
and after the passage of the Wagner Act. (SEE: Curbing Labor's Powers) 


Curbing Labor’s Powers 


Just as sure as bills follow Christmas, 
the new Congress will seek to pass legis- 
lation aimed at curbing strikes and cur- 
tailing the power of “labor monopolies.” 

A campaign is under way to “equal- 
ize” the Wagner Act by inserting: penal- 
ties for unfair practices by unions and to 
provide protection for employer rights. 
The broad aims of the program are to: 
(1) establish union obligation of con- 
tracts, (2) abolish the closed shop, (3) 
enact labor anti-monopoly laws. 

Hailed as labor’s “new Magna Carta,” 
the Wagner Act was passed in 1935. It 
gave the unions what they needed to 
grow—the right to bargain collectively 
and a legal leg to stand on. 

The three-member National Labor 
Relations Board was set up to punish em- 
ployers for “unfair labor practices.” Using 
the widest discretion under the broad 
language of the Wagner Act, NLRB acted 
as prosecutor and judge. In its first ro 
years, it heard 77,000 cases, conducted 
24,000 elections, polled 6 million work- 
ers, issued enough decisions to fill 60 
fat volumes. 

Expansion. With the law on its side, 
labor prospered. Union membership grew 
from 4 million in 1935 to 14 million to- 
day. Wages went up, but so did the cost 
of living. And the number of strikes in- 
creased. In the year of the Wagner Act’s 
birth, there were 2,014 work stoppages, 


costing 15,456,000 man-days of idleness. 
Match those figures against last year’s: 
4,750 stoppages and 38,025,000 man-days 
lost. And in the first six months of 1946, 
a record 85,500,000 man-days were lost in 
stoppages. 

Futile attempts to revise the Wag- 
ner Act have been made in every session 
of Congress for“11 years. Labor’s closest 
call came in the last Congress when it 
took a Truman veto to block passage of 
the Case bill, ordering a 60-day “‘cooling- 
off” period in strikes. Since then labor 
has lost ground at the polls and the latest 
adventure of John L. Lewis has given 
new support to the drive to curb union 
power. 

Proposals. Republican leaders, who 
will carry the ball in the campaign, are 
talking about: 

Abolishing industry-wide bargaining 
which permits workers of an entire in- 


“dustry (coal, steel, automobiles, etc.) to 


walk out when negotiations bog down. 

Removing Wagner Act protection for 
unions engaging in irresponsible strikes 
(strikes against Government or public 
utilities, jurisdictional disputes, strikes 
in violation of contract, sympathetic 
strikes). 

Compulsory incorporation of unions 
and enforcement of labor contracts by 
civil suits. 

Allowing employers to petition for 
bargaining elections. They can do so now 
only when two or more unions seek to 
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organize a shop—guaranteeing employers 
the right of appeal from all NLRB deci- 
sions—separating the functions of NLRB 
so it can no longer serve as prosecutor and 
judge in the same case, 


Houses Through the Air 


To establish the U.S.-Alaska leg of 
its air route—intended eventually to 
reach the Orient—Northwest Airlines 
needed people at its Anchorage, Alaska, 
terminal. But people in Anchorage needed 
houses, and there weren’t any houses or 
home furnishings. 

Northwest sized up its problem and 
came up with the answer. Twenty cus- 
tom-built, 6-room houses, complete from 
ridgepole to doorbell, equipped with oil 
heat, refrigerators, washing machines, 
stoves, laundry tubs and special insula- 
tion for Alaskan winters, were bought 
from a Sheboygan Falls, Wis., manufac- 
turer, 

Winged Truck. A 4-engine plane 
was converted and equipped to haul the 
knocked-down prefabs north. Previously 
prepared foundations awaited the houses. 

Northwest’s northernmost employes 
hoped to spend Christmas in the new 
homes brought to them by the Santa’s 
sled of aviation. 


Littlejohn’s Biggest Job 


Back in 1914 when Robert M. Little- 
john was a young cavalry officer in the 
Philippines, his commanding officer as- 





signed him to the Supply Corps with a 
stern directive: 

“Next week we are going into the 
field. Get the supply trains together; get 
them stocked with the necessary supplies 
to last a month. Be sure to have plenty 
of chewing tobacco.” 

It-was a large order. To do it, Little- 
john had to master on short notice such 
problems as getting a wagon train across 
an unfordable river. He did. 

Grub &-Gas. World War II found 
Littlejohn in a bigger job. As Chief 
Quartermaster of the European Theater 
he had to feed, clothe and outfit 7,385,- 
ooo persons up to May 1945. Littlejohn 
did a whale of a job. 

Now, as War Assets Administrator, 
Littlejohn has the job of his life—selling 
$34 billion worth of war surplus, 

Scope of the assignment: 

The ro largest merchandising outfits 
in the U.S. are A. & P., Sears Roebuck, 
Safeway Stores, Montgomery Ward, J. C. 
Penney, Woolworth, Kroger, Allied Stores, 
American Stores and Gimbels. In 1945 
their total sales were just under $6 billion. 
Littlejohn has six times that amount to 
sell without benefit of hard-hitting sales 
organizations or established brand names 
on his goods. 

His agency makes nothing. It sells 
stocks turned over to it by the Army, 
Navy, Maritime Commission, RFC and 
other agencies. Leftovers, damaged arti- 
cles, end sizes and useless gadgets cram 
WAA “counters.” 

Littlejohn is big enough to admit 


Public Roads Adm. 


CONCRETE DREAMS. Plans are ready for public works projects like this super-highway. 


Work to be Done 


Across the nation on draftsmen’s 
tables lie the blueprints for America of 
the future. 

Five years of war and war’s step- 
children—strikes, reconversion and Gov- 
ernment controls—stymied the actual 
building of bridges, schools, highways, 
hospitals and airports. But the men 
who plan these things have kept busy. 

When boom and bust cycles stop 
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their sparring and the postwar private 
building boom spends itself, the nation’s 
vital construction industry will find its 
cushion in a reserve of essential public 
projects, all ready to go. 

Foreseeing that day, Congress, dur- 
ing the war, gave the Federal Works 
Agency $65 million to help states and 
localities prepare plans for a backlog of 
public works. Already, more than $26 


u 


&LECTRONICS — > 


CAPITAL AND 
PRODUCER GOODS 


CONSUMER 
6000S 


War Assets Administration 
CLEARANCE. Chart shows what's on WAA's 
bargain counters. (SEE: Littlejohn's Biggest Job) 


WAA has its shortcomings. But, he says. 
“in Governmental operations you cannot 
sell over the counter, take the cash and 
consider the transaction closed.” 

Complaint No. 2: Commercial buyers 
have to mark time (as long as 30 days) 
until veterans, states, counties, cities, 
exercise their buying priorities. Little- 
john says: “Naturally, it would be de- 
sirable to sell outright on a competitive 
bid basis. However, I must comply with 
the law.” Littlejohn offers an example of 
what constitutes the biggest share of sur- 
plus: 

e ee Real estate bought for war 
time airfields and developed at a cost 
that could never be justified by anythin 


million has been distributed to more 
than 2,000 states, counties, towns and 
school and special districts. When the 
draftsmen’s five years of planning are 
converted from paper to wood, steel and 
concrete, the nation will have new assets 
worth more than $1.11 billion. 

The planning is not a “castles in 
the air’ proposition. To keep it down 
to earth, FWA has followed a policy of 
approving advances only for projects 
which the sponsors “can and probably 
will construct within four years after 
they get the money.” 

More than half of the projects are 
wanted by towns of less than 50.000 
population. 

More. State and local authorities, 
without Federal aid; are ready for work 
costing another $1.12 billion, plus $4 
billion more in the planning stage. 

And More.. These do not include 
the regular Federal aid and state high- 
way postwar programs, which make a $3 
billion construction package. 

Industrial areas have most of the 
prepared plans. About 60% of local 
governments aren’t planning now, though 
by apportioning its assistance-money 
among the states the FWA sought to 
encourage wide geographical distribu- 
tion. 

Bond issues underwritten by state 
and local units will pay most of the 
costs. Anticipated tax receipts or cash 
on hand will take care of the rest. 
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but a national emergency—and WAA is 
shouldered with the loss. 

e e@e Land and buildings acquired 
for huge ordnance plants like Willow Run 
and the Dodge-Chrysler engine plant in 
Chicago. They’re too big for private, 
peacetime operation so their recovery 
value is relatively small. 

e@ @ e Thousands of fighting planes. 
Too gas-hungry to be operated economi- 
cally and too small to carry paying loads, 
most of them sell for a song or go beg- 
ging. 

@ @ @ Ordnance machine tools that 
can’t be used by peacetime manufacturers. 

@ @ @ Specialized equipment like 
rocket launchers, beach markers, gas 
masks, tank parts, 

That’s a sample of what Littlejohn 
is up against. For the record, his inven- 
tory shows. one-third of the total surplus 
sold, another third being inventoried. 

And if the economy ax cuts deeply 
into the military budget, “Littlejohn and 
Co.” will get another huge batch of 
surplus to sell, 


‘Tain’t Safe 


‘Forty-six was an unlucky year for 
Democrats, John L. Lewis and a raft of 
unfortunate folks like Jim Mantakes of 
LaGrande, Ore, 

Jim ‘went fishing and hooked a sal- 
mon beauty. Nothing unlucky about that. 
The trouble came when he started home 
with his catch in the back of his auto. 





Dust in the gills made the salmon sneeze. 

Jim whirled around, found the fish 
staring at him with bloodshot eyes. At 
that moment a grasshopper was blown 
into the car. The salmon, still hungry, 
lunged, landed in Jim’s lap. Jim lost con- 
trol of the car and crashed. The salmon 
sneezed twice more, died. 

A hunter got what usually happens to 
those who try to play the Good Samari- 
tan. Charles Roller, Woodland, Cal., went 
gunning for ducks, found a pelican with a 
broken wing. When he tried to help, the 
bird caught Roller’s head in its 15-inch 
beak, 

In Madison, Wis., Mrs. Charles H. 
Showers went for a stroll in her new 
muskrat coat, was bitten twice by an angry 
muskrat, 

Even animals had their unlucky days. 
On a California ranch, a horse whisked 
his tail at a pesky fly, overshot the tar- 
get and struck a drooping high-tension 
wire. In less time than it takes to tell 
it, the horse was dead and his blazing tail 
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had started a roaring, 55-acre forest fire. 
Bang! Mrs. Ruth Patterson of Balti- 





more made the mistake of letting her 
police pup roam while she luxuriated in 
a hot tub, The dog pawed a loaded pistol, 
discharged it and the bullet hit Mrs, Pat- 
terson’s hand. 

Happiest accident of the year befell 
Pete Bird of Shelbyville, Ky. As a boy, 
Pete had been blinded in one eye when a 
flying chip of wood caused a cataract. 
This year—42 years later—history re- 
peated, in reverse. Another chip tore 
loose the cataract, restored Bird’s sight. 


Return of Brunhilde? 


Tears glistened in Kirsten Flagstad’s 
eyes the night in 1941 when she said 
goodbye. 

Across the footlights a whisper floated 
through the audience: “This is a real 
farewell. She must know she will never 
return.” Then Mme. Flagstad, the dar- 
ling of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
went home to war-torn Norway and to 
wealthy husband Henry Johansen. 

Loud were protests that the Wag- 
nerian soprano knew Johansen was a 
quisling, that she should have stayed in 
the U.S. to help Norway. “For us, she is 
dead,” Norwegians cried, and booed her. 
Embittered, Flagstad wouldn’t sing in Nor- 
way. Then when Johansen, accused of 
making $3 million selling Nazis lumber, 
died in jail in 1946, she tried to leave. 


Anxious music lovers heard she was not 
free to quit Norway until her late hus- 
band’s affairs were settled. 

Reversal. But this month came 
word Oslo authorities had issued Flagstad 
an exit permit. In early 1947 she would 
visit the U.S, 

The Metropolitan took this news 
stoically. Other singers, particularly Helen 
Traubel, are filling her Wagnerian roles 
successfully. She has no contract; they 
said, and has not asked for one. 

Friends knew of no plans to sing. 
But contract or not, the world-famous 
Wagnerian will almost certainly be sing- 
ing out in Bozeman, Mont. She has a 
new granddaughter there—her only one— 
ready for lullabies, 


Winter Death 


“Ease up in a freeze-up.” 

That good advice for winter motor- 
ists comes from the National Safety Coun- 
cil. There’s sound reasoning behind the 
catchy slogan. The Council’s grim sta- 
tistics show that automobile accidents 
jump 20% to 50% in snow-belt, states 
during the winter, 

In the first 10 months of 1946 there 
were 27,520 traffic deaths, That’s 25% 
more than 1945, when gasoline rationing 
was the law of the land for 74 months, 
but 14% less than 1941 when automobiles 
dealt death to 34,920. 

Vs. Death. The year 1946 got off to 
a bad start but the accident toll eased 
off after May when President Truman’s 
Highway Safety Conference sent disciples 
of careful driving touring the nation. (In 
October, the latest month for which 1946 
figures are available, 3,120 were killed in 
accidents. ) 

Coming into the home stretch, few 
cities can boast a no traffic death record 
for the year: Those that can: 

In the 50,000-100,000 population 
group: New Britain, Conn.; Passaic, N.J.; 
Hamtramck, Mich, In the 25,000—50,000 
group: Belleville, Ill., Watertown, N.Y.; 
Rochester, Minn. In the 10,000—25,000 
group: Lockport, N.Y.; Birmingham, 
Mich., Sumter, S.C. 





International 


SURVIVOR. Blood-spattered man leaves crash fatal to 5 in New Jersey. (SEE: Winter Death) 
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Small Boat Town 


Few people, even among those who 
e in Washington, look upon the city as 
eaport. 
But a few steps off the impounded 
e of the Mall you'll find yourself 
right in the midst of screaming seagulls, 
small dingy buildings and the 


rs, SCOWS, 
ilty clutter that make up a waterfront. 

In the wharves and slips you'll see 
elegant pleasure boats, oystermen up from 
Chincoteague and Tangier, sand and gravel 
from Maryland’s eastern shore, oil tank- 
ers, excursion boats (for moonlight rides) 
ind the District of Columbia, the one 
big” boat operating in the river. The 
D.C., as it’s called, a freight-passenger 
boat, plies between Washington and Nor- 
folk,.Va., makes the 250-mile run every 
other night. 

Fresh Fish: Most colorful boats op- 
erating on the river are the famous Chesa- 
peake oyster fleet, a group of 40 seagoing 
craft as varied in shape and size as the 
individuals who operate them. These boats 
keep Washington supplied with oysters 
during the “R” months, fish in the spring 
ind fall. In the summer they go down as 
far as the Carolinas for watermelons, 
peaches, fruits and vegetables. 

When a big boat does come up the 
river it’s usually news, but only occasion- 
illy do Washingtonians get a view of ships 
larger than an ocean-going freighter or a 
small Navy vessel since the channel is 
only 25 ft. deep and any ship drawing 
more than 23 ft. of water can’t come in. 
That bars the big ships and makes Wash- 
ington a small boat town. 

But there are plenty of these. Regis- 
tered with the Harbor Police are more 
than 3,000 small craft ranging from row- 
boats and canoes to pleasure yachts 80 and 
roo ft. long. More than 350 families live 


— 








up and down the river in houseboats and 
work in Washington. 

But for most people Washington’s 
waterfront is a place where the politicians, 
bureaucrats and tourists appease their ap- 
petites for Maine lobster, Maryland terra- 
pin, bluepoints on the half-shell and other 
delicacies that come from the sea. 


Houses for Representatives ? 


When the new Congress sits down to 
tackle the nation’s housing problem, it will 
have personal reasons for getting the thing 
settled. Already incoming new members 
are descending upon crowded Washington 
with an old familiar cry: ‘“Where'll we 
live?” 

A polite gesture, of course, would be 
for the outgoing Democrats to give up 
their domiciles to the incoming Republi- 
cans, but according to GOP National Com- 
mittee Chairman Carroll Reece the Demo- 
crats “haven’t yet put themselves out in 
that respect.”’ Defeated Congressmen have 
a habit of hanging on in the nation’s capi- 
tal in one job or another. The ‘“Washing- 
ton habit” seems hard to shake, even for 
a chance to return to the old home town. 

Reece has a committee making a 
housing survey and will set up a housing 
service especially for GOP Congressmen. 
His committee will try to dig up vacancies 
and act as a clearing house for leads. 

On His Own. Meanwhile, newcomer 
Rep. Charles H. Russell of Nevada has 
struck out on his own. Russell» who'll 
bring to Washington a wife and four chil- 
dren, including a pair of 20-month-old 
twins, probably figures that clearing house 
information won't be too reliable. He’s 
placed ads in the Washington papers and 
works an eight-hour day “making the 
rounds.” 

But so far, say friends, he hasn’t got 
a first nibble. 


Monkey-Wrench Rankin 


John Rankin of Mississippi is one 
Democratic member of the House who'll 
still have plenty to say when the huge Re- 
publican majority takes over in January. 


Pathfinder Photo 


POLITICAL AND SALTY. Washington's a port as well as the U.S. Capital. (SEE: Small Boat Town) 
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JUST WAITING. Mississippian polishes armor 
for GOP. (SEE: Monkey-Wrench Rankin) 


Rankin knows his parliamentary law 
as well as the guy who wrote the book and 
has tripped many an unwary member who 
was violating House procedure. Moreover, 
he can tie up the House like a smart law- 
yer ties up an ignorant court. 

Asked what plans he has when he be- 
comes a minority member of the 8oth 
Congress, the fiery Mississippian said: 

“I’m getting my monkey wrenches 
polished up.” 


Pigeon-Happy Washington 


Down through Lafayette Park, across 
the street from the White House, marched 
a grim young man. Every few steps he 
clapped his hands. 

Park bench sitters looked up and 
noted the applauding stroller. Some 
shrugged. Others, obviously visitors to the 
nation’s. capital, plainly classified the fel- 
low as eccentric. 

But to Washingtonians the young man 
was perfectly normal. He was merely 
“pigeon wary.” Clapping his hands gave 


‘warning to the birds to stay clear. 


Periodically the newspapers bemoan 
the lack of pigeon-proofing. For years the 
Federal Park and Planning Commission 
and the District government have waged a 
polite war as to who owns the pigeons— 
and whose job it is to clean up after them. 
Private firms spend thousands each year 
trying out trick gadgets like wiring ledges 
quick exploding balloons, poison, bells— 
everything short of scare-pigeons. But 
none of these tricks works. 

Victims. There’s hardly a_ bronze 
statue anywhere in town that doesn’t boast 
that well-known pigeon- gray. General 
Grant, General Thomas, all of them, ap- 
pear more prominent as pigeon roosts than 
monuments. 

The Hamilton National Bank, weary 
of the pigeons’ contempt for their staid 
Gothic pile, installed a galvanized metal 
edge over the cornices and filagree work. 
Now when a pigeon alights on the Hamil- 
ton National Bank he slides off. Done a 
year ago, it has proved at least 99% effec- 
tive. The cost was around $1,000. A pre- 
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vious system of setting spikes into the 
crevices didn’t work. Wind and ice broke 
them down. 

Government officials tried the spike 
system on the Treasury building, but the 
pigeons seem to like to sit on spikes. Off- 
cials say they are still open to suggestions, 
and an idea that would solve the roost- 
ing problem could save the Government a 
lot of money. 

They know about the Hamilton 
Bank’s success, but when you start “proof- 
ing” Government buildings and historical 
monuments and statuary you run into the 
Fine Arts Commission which has the say 
on how Government property shall be de- 
signed, built, remodeled or repaired. Any- 
thing that would take away the historical 
appearance is out. 

For the Government, it looks as if the 
only answer is to do away with the pigeons. 


Pathfinder 
DEFEAT. Gen. George Thomas bows fo pigeons. 
(SEE: Pigeon-Happy Washington) 





White House Pool 


There’s gambling going on in the 
White House. 

When the Trumans started having 
guests in a night or so every week—folks 
like Supreme Court justices, the diplo- 
matic corps and the Washington press— 
invitation-writing clerks decided they 
could brighten their job by running a 25¢- 
peol to measure the President’s drawing 
power. 

The poolsters try to guess in advance 
how many guests will show up for a re- 
ception and stake a quarter on their 
guess. Arriving guests are surreptitiously 
counted at the door and the closest guess 
to the final attendance total wins the pot, 
about $30. 

State Secret. Exactly 1.477 report- 
ers and fellow-travelers turned out for a 
recent press reception, but for “security” 
reasons the winner of the guessing contest 
was not disclosed. 

For the same “security” reasons, em- 
ployes explain that the pool is entirely for 
their own entertainment and is not a part 
of the officially approved White House 
routine. But if Mr. Truman is willing to 
risk a quarter, he can probably get in the 
“Reception Sweepstakes.” 
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Along The American Way 


by Wheeler McMillen 


What Sprouts Will Flower? 


Bad news was thicker than good 
news in the headlines of 1946. The 
year was full of contention and dis- 
aster and disappointed hope. No his- 
torian of this moment can assess 1946. 
Maybe these last 12 months were bet- 
ter than they look. 

Unsatisfying as the old year seems 
to us now, we cannot possibly see it 
whole. We can only hope that buried 
under the debris of 1946 some sprouts 
are hidden that will blossom into flow- 
ers to brighten the paths of the future. 


x * * 


The expectations most of us en- 
tertained for a great year of production 
and after-war recovery were frustrated. 
We thought the year might mark the 
start of a great era of peace, but now 
few are over-sure. 

Americans in November chose to 
order that government should cease to 
direct their daily affairs. One would be 
rash to predict that they may not, 
when alarmed by some future depres- 
sion, rush back into the iron arms of 
statism. Yet this election may have 
been a turning point—forward to pro- 
ductive freedom—that will not only 
prove the ability of this free people to 
govern themselves, but that will lead a 
miserably oppressed world toward 
shaking off the shackles of other tyran- 
nies. 


* * * 


Possibly a baby was born in 1946 
somewhere whose life will shed bless- 
ings over human existence for centuries 
to come. No headlines announced the 
birth of Thomas A. Edison on Feb. 11, 
1847. The newspapers, if they sum- 
marized year-end events that long ago, 
told of the battles that were fought in 
Mexico find of the revolutions that 
were brewing in Europe. 

Yet Edison changed the world for 
good. His birth led to more far-reach- 
ing consequences than did those nation- 
shaking events that made big news a 
century ago. 


— 


: Aided Gai 08 Plot to uke 3 Li 


Thousands of scientists all through 
1946 hunted for new knowledge. What 
is the nature of the materials of this 
earth? What laws govern the behavior 
of those materials? How can man use 
the materials for his benefit? Here and 
there a scientist’s notebook records a 
new answer, 

Perhaps, among those notebooks, 
lies an unsuspected clue that will en- 
able men to annihilate the scourge of 
cancer. If so, that will be more im- 
portant in history than Gromyko’s 
walkout from the Security Council or 
the fact that trains stopped running 
for a day or so. 

Possibly some one-fraction of new 
fact, discovered in the laboratories 
during the year, may be the key to the 
control of atomic energy, so that limit- 
less power to do constructive work will 
enrich future generations. If so, their 
historians will say that was the event 
that made 1946 memorable in the an- 
nals of men. 


* * * 


Not long ago Charles E. Wilson, 
the far-sighted General Electric Co. 
president, was asked to make an ad- 
dress on ‘“What’s Ahead for Busi- 
ness?”’ His opening words were that he 
could sit down after answering the 
question in one word: “Troubles.”’ He 
itemized a list of the troubles. They 
sounded troublesome enough to justify 
closing the company gates. 

Then Mr. Wilson described the 
company’s plans to fight down the 
troubles, to increase the production 
goals, and to expand the usefulness of 
the company to humankind. And he 
firmly pronounced his faith that the 
United States will produce its way 
forward, 


x* * * 


We had troubles enough in 1946. 
But were not 1941 to ’45 far worse? 
In the light of history and even in the 
dim light of next December, 1947 
ought to be considerably better. 
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THE BIG HEADLINE 
OF 1946? 








HOMESICK. War’s end brought cries of “We want to go home!” from disgruntled G.Ls 


Prelude to 


Across the year 1946 polished trum- 
pets blared strange sounds to accompany 
the nation’s dancing, frazzled nerves. The 
artificial unity of war melted away into 
the disunity of peace. The seams of 
America seemed ruptured by strikes, dis- 
content, dislocations. 

War’s aftermath—emotions born of 
insecurity and fear—plunged the country 


FEBRUARY yi 


into turbulence and strife, where only 
five short months before strength had 
abounded. Americans, by the millions, 
buried their heads in the sands to flee 
realities. Millions of others crowded cock- 
tail lounges, race tracks, ball parks in a 
whirling pattern of escape. 

After its first peacetime New Year’s 
Eve in five years the nation awoke to a 


international 


BLOWOFF. “Curmudgeon” Harold Ickes’ angry 
resignation from the Cabinet over the Pauley af- 
fair marked the ending of a colorful public career. 
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International 


around the world, like these Paris paraders. 


“AT 


cloudy day—except in Boston. From 
Japan Hirohito bluntly said he was not 
God. In London, spokesmen of 51 nations 
—four-fifths of the world’s people—sat 
down to resume man’s melancholy search 
for peace and security. 

In Manila and Paris armies of Amer- 
ican soldiers, suffering from “acute home- 
sickness,” rebelled against “needless serv- 


Press Association 


BOMBSHELL, Ex-Prime Minister Winston Churchill set off booming international 
repercussions when he warned a Fulton, Mo., audience against the threats of 
Russian expansion and suggested a virtual Anglo-American military alliance. 
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International 
PEDESTRIAN. Soviet Delegate Gromyko’s 
angry walkout from the Security Council 
led to month-long fight over Iranian Issue. 


ice.” At home another army of 750,000 
steel workers rebelled, let’ the fires of 
Pittsburgh die. More men thought of 
other things. Life With Father opened 
for its seventh consecutive year on Broad- 
way. And everywhere Saturday afternoon 
literateurs talked vacuously of Evelyn 
Waugh’s new book, Brideshead Revisited. 

Baseball fans skeptically noted De- 
troit’s Hank Greenberg as he loosened 
war-stiffened muscles in spring training. 
Bobby-soxers sighed as their newest hero, 
James Mason, “gave” in the English psy- 
chodrama, The Seventh Veil. Harold Ickes 
bustled out of the Interior Department, 
pouting the year’s best pout because Harry 
Truman wanted Edwin Pauley to be 
Under-Secretary of the Navy. 

First Half. In a chorus of uncer- 
tainty, Americans lustily sang Shoo Fly 
Pie and Apple Pan Dowdy, Doin’ What 
Comes Naturally and One-zy, Two-zy (J 
Love You-zy). 

Meanwhile, world singer Winston 
Churchill, sponsored by*impresario Harry 
Truman, sang a ballad of fear in Fulton, 
Mo.: United States and Britain must 
unite to shatter Russia’s iron curtain. 
Then, three days before John L. Lewis 
ordered his miners to enact their usual 
April Fools’ Day walkout, Andrei Gro- 
myko stalked grimly out of the Security 
Council meeting at Flushing Meadows. 

Throughout the summer the country 
breathed hot and cold in the hectic race 
to reconvert to peace. While black mar- 


(Continued on next page) 
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DEADLINE. Commuters scrambled to get aboard the last trains to roll when a nation- 


wide rail strike paralyzed transportation, throttled business and industry until a settle- 
ment came in the tense attitude of President Truman’s request for punitive legislation. 


Acme 
FEUD. A long smoldering difference in Supreme Court ranks broke into the open when 
Associate Justice Jackson accused fellow Justice Black of contributing to decisions 
involving a former law partner, which would tend to bring the Court to “disrepute. 
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Prelude to °47, (cont’d.) 


kets spread unhampered, a pretty, young 
girl paid $13.95 for her summer bathing 
suit in Macy’s basement. 

A burst of atomic fury lighted Bikini 
skies as history’s fourth atomic bomb 
hurled its destructiveness at a naval fleet, 
sinking 31 vessels. The fiftieth anniver- 
sary of another wonder of science—the 
telephone—went almost unnoticed. 

Congress knocked out OPA and Joe 


AUGUST 





END OF THE ROAD. The evil geniuses of Nazi Germany, once drunk with power, 
faced retribution before the world’s organized conscience. Ten went to the 
gallows, seven to jail. But fat, swaggering Hermann Goering, chose suicide. 
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KA-VROOM! The anxious world watched and held its breath as history’s first underwater A-bomb exploded in remote Bikini lagoon. 


Louis came back to knock out Billy Conn. 
Meat was $1'4 pound and beer a penny 
more a glass and 21 shabby men stood in 
a prisoners’ dock in Nuremberg to hear 
the summing up of their guilt. 

Last Half. Labor Day presaged la- 
bor’s trouble. Orators urged voters to end 
Franklin Roosevelt’s New Dealism. Too 
much Henry Wallace and too little meat 
helped their cause, 

The year was ending—a year of many 
twists and hints of things to come. Amer- 


International 


SEPTEMBER 








Acme 


icans were occupied with affairs like vic- 
tory of the GOP and victory of the nation’s 
courts over John L. Lewis. Admiral Byrd 
was off on another probe into the Antarc- 
tic’s mysteries. More than a hundred lives 
were lost in an Atlanta hotel fire. New 
York had become the capital of the world. 

Men looked at each day’s headlines 
apprehensively. What this New Year 
would bring no man could prophesy. Its 
secret was locked in the mighty bosom 
of the Atomic Age. 


i. 


International 


FIASCO. In a comedy of errors, Henry A. Wallace, 
last of the New Dealers, lost his argument—and 
Cabinet job—over Administration’s foreign policy. 
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International 
MEAT ROAST. Peacetime retention of wartime control was effectively broken when meat-hungry Americans tired of storming butcher 
shops for non-existent red meat at ceiling prices. After meat ceilings were removed, then put back in mid-August, shortages grew 
in the “Big Drought” of October, when public pressure forced an election-conscious Administration to jettison all meat controls. 


NOVEMBER 


Press Association Acme 


COMEBACK. Ten years after some had pessimistically written off the Re- SHOWDOWN. UMW’s beetle-browed John L. Lewis hog- 
publican party as dead, the GOP swept the country to recapture control tied the country in another coal strike, backed down 
of Congress and burden itself with the problem of righting the nation. after conviction of contempt of court, and then appealed. 
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The World 


Repairs 

Merging U.S. and British zones of Ger- 
many may eventually save us money 
and keep Fritz from going Communist 


The hopes of tomorrow’s Germany 
rest in the little old city of Minden where 
in 1759 British and Prussian troops whip- 
ped the French in an important battle of 
the Seven Years War. 

Famed for its Gothic architecture, 
excellent brew and fine chocolate, Minden, 
bypassed by World War II, becomes head- 
quarters for the newly merged U.S. and 
British occupation zones of Germany. 
There Americans and British will pool 
brains and money to give shattered Ger- 
many the shot in the arm that it sorely 


needs to get back on its economic feet. 

Born of necessity, the zonal merger 
is a byproduct of the Potsdam Agreement. 
The U.S. and Britain agreed that their 
two zones, if allowed to go their sep- 
arate ways, wouldn’t have a chance for 
economic survival. The British zone, em- 
bracing the highly developed Ruhr, has 
industrial possibilities, but lacks the agri- 
culture it needs for food. The U.S. has 
the farms, plus most of Germany’s eye- 
filling scenery, but few factories. 

It Didn't Work. Things went from 
bad to worse as the two zones tried to eke 
out separate existence. Peasants in the 
south wouldn’t sell their produce for 
worthless paper marks; meanwhile, city- 


dwellers to the north bartered away their. 


last possessions for food. 


BERLIN @ 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


INDUSTRY 





Pathfinder Map 


GERMANY. U.S. and Britain merge their zones to benefit conquered Reich. (SEE: Repairs) 
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Under the merger, American dollars 
and British pounds will buy food and raw 
materials to start the program. They will 
pool resources in the two zones, stabilize 
the mark, and build up industries to put 
German-made products back in the export 
as well as domestic market. 

The U.S. and Britain agreed to foot 
the bill, share and share alike. The sched- 
ule calls for each to put up $350 million 
the first year and $150 million in the 
second and third years. The aim is to 
have the merged zone self-sustaining by 
1950. 

France and Russia are on the side- 
lines. Both were invited to join in the 
merger, but elected to sit out the first 
round. 

Economy? In Washington, the State 
and War Departments expect trouble for 
the U.S.-British agreement in Congress in 
view of Republican talk of economy. But 
the truth is the U.S. struck a better bar- 
gain than was expected. The dollar-poor 
British wanted the U.S. to shoulder 80% 
of the cost. After long bargaining the 
State Department won the 50-50 ratio. 
And when the program begins to click, the 
U.S. responsibility of shipping food sup- 
plies to Germany will lessen. 

Beyond its economic aspects, the 
agreement is a political ten-strike. It is 
the first positive step to prevent complete 
disintegration of the western European 
economy centered in western Germany, 
and thus to stem the tide of communism. 


United Nations (Almost) 


Observers, looking back, say the turn- 
ing point came on Nov. 25. That was the 
day that Secretary of State Byrnes and 
Foreign Minister Molotov met behind 
closed doors. 

Until then, the Council of Foreign 
Ministers made no more progress in New 
York’s Waldorf-Astoria than it had in the 
Luxembourg Palace at Paris in June. 

What Byrnes said to Molotov no one 
knows. But it’s a safe bet that the scrappy 
little American talked straight from the 
shoulder, Dutch uncle style. 

For after that things moved along 
much faster in the Waldorf-Astoria suite 
where the Foreign Ministers met, and also 
at Lake Success and Flushing Meadow 
where the Security Council and the Gen- 
eral Assembly held their United Nations 
sessions. 

Down the line, with only minor ex- 
ceptions, Russia executed a neat about- 
face. First, the Soviet yielded to the 
U.S.-British stand on Trieste, left Yu- 
goslavia holding the bag. Then Russia: 

eee Agreed to the principle of 
free navigation on the Danube. 

@ @ @ Reached accord with U.S, and 
Britain on peace treaties for Italy, Ru- 
mania, Hungary, Bulgaria and Finland. 
(The treaties will be signed at Paris Feb. 
10.) 

e @ @ Agreed to arbitrate any dis- 
putes over the terms of future treaties. 

@ @ © Gave in to the arguments of 
the western powers and committed the 
Soviet Union to a veto-less system of 
world control, and inspection for the atom 
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bomb and for world-wide disarmament in 
general. 

Official Orchid. And so the year’s 
end found the world congratulating the 
Big Four’s big four: Byrnes, Molotov, 
Britain’s Bevin, and France’s Couve de 
Murville. Even in Moscow, the Soviet 
government newspaper Jzvestia got the 
nod.from the Kremlin and doffed its hat 
to the quartet. 

Skirmish. As a hopeful new year 
dawned another big thorn was plucked 
from U.N.’s side. Settled was the danger- 
ous question of Iran which had given U.N. 
its first serious headache. The aspirin was 
applied when a 48-hour “civil war” (cas- 
ualty: one Iranian soldier wounded) ended 
in the collapse of the Communist regime 
of the province of Azerbaijan. 

But there still were open sores on 
the U.N. body politic. Greece, upset by 
guerilla warfare, was one. Spain still had 
to put the boot to Franco. And China, 
where anti-Chiang riots broke out in 
Shanghai, had to put its household in 
order. 

Ahead is Moscow, where the Council 
of Foreign Ministers will hold its next 
conference beginning Mar. 11. If the 
Russians continue to play international 
ball on their home lot, the cause of world 
peace may progress as rapidly and success- 
fully in 1947 as it did in the last month 
of 1946. 


Britain: The First 18 Months 


Nationalization isa big word in any 
language. Dictionaries define it at great 
length. But to Britain’s 47+millions it 
means most of all: Government owner- 
ship of basic industries, 

Britain's Labor government’ was 
elected to office on a platform of nation- 
alization, 

The broad aim is to make “bread and 
butter” industries more efficient, more 
productive, and thus to abolish mass un- 
employment which was so chronic in 
the 1930s. 

By-product goals are (1) complete 
“cradle to grave” social security and 





British Information Services 


COAL MINER. He works for government now. 
(SEE: Britain: The First 18 Months) 
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social insurance, (2) raising the physical 
and educational standards of all the peo- 
ple, (3) stamping out city slums, and (4) 
developing beautiful towns, well-ordered 
farms. 

During the 1945 election campaign 
Labor's opposition, the Conservatives, 
talked of a similar program, which Win- 
ston Churchill, with an eye cocked at 
Moscow, called the “five-year plan.” In 
a year and a half the Labor government 
has enacted more than 70 laws pertaining 
to the program, more than Conservative 
members of Parliament had planned in 
half a decade. 

One by One. This New Year’s Day 
one of Britain’s key industries—coal— 
passes into government ownership under 
the National Coal Board. Its job will be 
to push production above 1924’s high of 
267,118,000 tons, develop by-products, fix 
prices, spend $668 million for capital 
equipment by 1952. 

Previously the government had na- 
tionalized: 

e ee The Bank of England. After 
252 years of private ownership the “old 
lady of Threadneedle st.” went under 
government operation in February. The 
aim: to provide adequate financial sup- 
port for the government in national emer- 
gencies. 

e @ e Commercial aviation. 

@ @e @ Telegraph and radio. 

e@ e @ Insurance, through the estab- 
lishment of the National Insurance Ser- 
vice in the “cradle to grave” pattern of 
the Beveridge Plan. 

On the List. The goal is nationaliza- 
tion of 20% of Britain’s industry. Spe- 
cial committees, called Working Parties, 
were set up to canvass 15 industries to 
find ways of improving organization, ma- 
chinery, working conditions or trading 
controls. Each Working Party has 12 
members, representatives of management, 
labor and the public, plus an independent 
chairman. 

With 18 months of Labor government 


. International 
STREET SCENE, Police club rioters in Shanghai where 50,000 demonstrated against Chiang Kai- 
shek's government. (SEE: United Nations) 


under its belt Britain still has shortages. 
Most foods and almost all clothing still 
are strictly rationed. Furniture buyers 
must obtain priorities. Prices are con- 
trolled. Rents are held at pre-war levels. 

Successes. Production is up in some 
industries outside the scope of nationaliza- 
tion. Britain is turning out 13% more 
steel and steel products than in 1938 when 
she was arming for war. Up from 50% to 
400% are: Bricks, cement, aluminum, 
clocks and watches, kettles and saucepans, 
cigarets, electric lamps, tennis balls. Up 
slightly: Machine tools, locomotives, rail- 
road cars. Bottlenecks: Wool cloth, cot- 
ton, footballs. 

As the wheels of industry hum, Her- 
bert Morrison, Lord President of the 
Council, says: 

“We are still at the experimental 
stage. Indeed, planning must never be 
rigid . . . A modern nation which is not 
prepared to plan is like a country which 
expects to win a war without mobilizing. 
It is no less impossible to achieve social 
and economic well-being without planning 
and working for it . . . Unemployment 
and destitution were in the main the prod- 
ucts of letting things drift—the muddled 
outcome of muddle.” 

John Bull Jr., recalling the bread 
lines and the soup kitchens of the days 
of mass unemployment, goes for talk like 
that. He has a big stake in the-nation- 
alization program. For him it means a 
job and a pay envelope, free medicine for 
his aches and pains, better schooling for 
his kids, good roast beef and Yorkshire 
pudding, beer and skittles. 


To Amend or Not to Amend 


The youthful Filipino Republic, freed 
from U.S. apron strings last July, is hav- 
ing growing pains. Inflation, clashes be- 
tween citizens and U.S. occupation forces, 
and rebellion of the Hukbalahaps (peasant 
farmers) in Central Luzon are giving 
President Manuel Roxas cause for con- 
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Britain’s royal Cupid is aprowl in 
Buckingham Palace again. Just 10 years 
ago he clipped the crown from the head 
of Edward VIII. Now he’s shooting his 
arrows at Princess Elizabeth, who is 
first in line to be queen only because her 
uncle renounced his throne to marry 
“the woman I love.” 

Rumors are flying in London that 
the lovely princess (shown with stamp 
collection), eldest daughter of the King 
and Queen, is dreaming of the royal 

_variety of orange blossoms. Since there’s 


cern. Externally, economic pressure was 
forcing Filipinos to consider amending 
their constitution. Strangely the pressure 
came from their best friend—the U.S. 
To those Filipinos who are deeply grate- 
ful to America, the situation was awkward. 

60-40 and Freedom. Simultaneous- 
ly with granting independence, the U.S. 
submitted the Bell Trade Act for Philip- 
pine approval. It stipulated that for 28 
years Americans were to have a 50-50 
opportunity in the industrial development 
of the islands. Previously, however, wise 
Filipino statesmen, fearing economic domi- 
nation from abroad, inserted in their 
constitution a restrictive clause. It lim- 
ited foreign investments to a 60-40 ratio. 

But, the catch in the Bell Act was: 
In return for economic equality, the 
islands would enjoy free trade with U.S. 
for eight years and reduced tariff barriers 
for 20. To the wobbly economy of the 
war-ravaged Philippines these concessions 
were vital. Seeking a solution, Roxas 
placed the issue before Congress; Con- 
gress placed a constitutional amendment 
before the people. 

Already, two months in advance of 
the election, the campaign is raging hotter 
than a Filipino summer afternoon. One 
high official said: “We are economically 
down and out ... we need U.S. capital. 
But our constitution is too sacred ... to 
amend . . . because of external pressure.” 

Many Filipinos feel that Roxas is 
too subservient to U.S. topkicks. They 
point out that Comdr. Julius C. Edelstein, 
aide to Ambassador McNutt, lives in the 
presidential palace. One newspaper sug- 
gested the islands’ congress invoke a re- 
cently-passed law to oust Edelstein. 

A Manila paper’s straw vote showed 
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no male heir to the British throne, her 
choice has added importance. The lucky 
fellow (if and when): Prince Philippe of 
Greece. 

Meantime, the Duke of Windsor 
and his American-born duchess, the for- 
mer Wallis Warfield Simpson, visiting 
the U.S., confess to being a “very happy 
middle-aged couple.” 

What if he had it all to do over 
again? H.R.H., the duke, was asked this 
question by Inez Robb, International 
News Service reporter. His answer: 


Acme 


ROXAS. Words for Filipinos. (SEE: To Amend 
Or Not To Amend) 


81,459 against the amendment and 35,515 
for. American capital stays quietly aloof 
until its status is clarified by the election’s 
results. The Philippines were learning 
that independence is not all roses. 


America Through Red Glasses 


Slight, greying Ilya Gregorevich Eh- 
renburg is one of the Soviet Union’s top 
journalists. Like his fellows, his job is to 
blend words and propaganda to suit the 
Kremlin taste. He’s so good at it that 
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ance Among the Windsors 


“We'd do it. Ten years have passed 
over the dam, but not the romance. It’s 
gone on and on.” 

At 52, two years older than the 
duchess, Windsor measures up to the 
American woman’s ideal of the perfect 
husband. He helps around the house; 
walks the ducal Cairn terriers, Pookie 
and Preezie; eats what his wife, a good 
cook, prepares (specialty: shad roe); 
and is privileged (American wives, please 
note) to smoke his pipe anywhere in or 
out of the house he chooses. 





Stalin let him visit the U.S. for two 
months in mid-1946. 

Ehrenburg’s farewell to America was 
a 1,700-word open letter, a mixture of 
affection and objection. Commented the 
U.S. liberal weekly Nation: “How pleas- 
ant it would be if one could leave one’s 
head at the nearest checkroom, and accept 
the views of this talented but transparent 
propagandist!” 

That “Curtain.” Back home Ehren- 
burg wrote six articles for his newspaper, 
Izvestia. Many of his observations were 
typical of those of any foreign visitor to 
the U.S. Others reeked of propaganda. 
For instance: 

“Americans frequently talk of the 
‘iron curtain’ which is said to fence off 
the Soviet Union from the rest of the 
world. I have to admit that the iron cur- 
tain really does exist and prevents the 
average American from seeing what goes 
on in our country. This curtain is fabri- 
cated in America, in the editorial offices of 
the newspapers, in the radio broadcasting 
stations, and in the offices of the film pro- 
ducers and film distributors.” 

Ignored by Ehrenburg were these 
facts about the iron curtain: Russia re- 
stricts travel of foreign visitors; U.S. net- 
works have been forced to stop broadcast- 
ing from Moscow; foreign correspondents 
are denied free access to news, are allowed 
to send out only news the government 
hands them, etc. 

Harper’s Magazine for December 
published the text of the Ehrenburg arti- 
cles (except for 17 words considered pos- 
sibly libelous), Typical Ehrenburg views: 

On "Lions" Clubs: “In all Ameri- 
can cities there are ‘lions’ Clubs. I was 
fortunate enough to attend a luncheon at 
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such a club in one town. Respectable 
business men assembled there, each one 
wearing a tag and indicating the place and 
nature of his busjness; luncheons are 
closely associated with business. Before 
those present began to eat their compotes 
and mayonnaise and ham with raisins, the 
chairman banged the table with a wooden 
hammer and exclaimed: ‘Greetings, lions!’ 
The middle-aged business men at once 
rose and chorused: ‘Woo-wo00-woo0-woo.’ 


I quailed, but they explained they were 
imitating the lion’s roar.” 

On Beauty: “The cinema . . . lays 
down the standard for beauty, and the 
papers supply all the details of the ‘ideally 
shaped’ woman. This is the standard of 
All American women are guided 


desire. 





European 
SHOPPER. Ehrenburg stocked up in the U.S. 
(SEE: America Through Red Glasses) 


by these references in their efforts to re- 
semble some film star, while men fall in 
love according to the same references 
without noticing it.” 

On Weather: “Nowhere have I seen 
such downpours, such fanatical storms, 
such tropical heat; nature obviously does 
not yield to the people who build sky- 
scrapers.” 

On Advertising: “If you switch on 
the radio you will inevitably hear an ad- 
vertisement for tinned goods, medicines 
or ties in the middle of symphony music 
or radio comedies. In many American 
cities I saw the following advertisement: 
‘500,000,000 people are starving. Be eco- 
nomical. Heinz—57 Varieties.’ 

“Although I have been able to ac- 
quaint myself with certain peculiarities of 
this country, I have still been amazed as 
to why human solidarity is preached not 
by the government, but by a firm making 
sausages and 57 renowned varieties. 

“IT voiced my feeling to a chairman 
of a Chamber of Commerce. He was sur- 
prised to fird I didn’t understand such an 
elementary fact. ‘If such an appeal were 
signed by the government,’ he explained, 
‘Americans would not believe it. But 
everyone believes Heinz, because it is a 
really reliable firm.” 
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The World and Us 


by Felix Morley 


Asia’s Uneasy Millions 


The New Year does not dawn hap- 
pily for China, where all-out civil war 
between the Nationalists and the Com- 
munists is now rather more than prob- 
able. 

Return to this country of Gen. 
George C. Marshall, our former Chief 
of Staff, who for the past year has 
sought vainly to secure peace between 
the Chinese factions, is not an encour- 
aging sign. If Gen. Marshall does not 
go back to China, after conferences 
with President Truman, it will be taken 
as evidence that the Administration 
despairs of securing Chinese unity with- 
out a lot more bloodshed. 

Officials of the Nanking Govern- 
ment now say privately that the effort 
to secure the peaceful co-operation of 
the Communists is hopeless. Seemingly, 
the decision to overthrow the latter by 
force of arms has already been taken, 
though whether there will be any large- 
scale invasion of Communist territory 
before spring is more doubtful. The 
Chinese Reds hold the northern part of 
the country, and winter weather in that 
area is bitter. 


* * * 


Because the weather prevents 
immediate large-scale hostilities there 
may be more peace overtures. But 
both sides are using the winter months 
to train and equip their armies, mean- 
ing a further handicap to Chinese eco- 
nomic recovery. 

The Nationalist forces are much 
the more numerous and better supplied, 
though quantities of Japanese war ma- 
terial captured by the Russians have 
found their way to the Communist 
armies. Of direct Russian aid to the 
latter there is not much evidence. The 
production problems of Russian indus- 
try are too serious to permit diversion 
of many supplies to China. 

Although the outlook is gloomy, 
it is easily possible to exaggerate the 
destructive effects of civil war in China. 
The country is so vast, the communi- 
cations so poor, the tradition of local 
self-government so strong, that many 
Chinese are actually less aware of the 
war in their country than are Ameri- 
cans. 


* * * 


Moreover, there has been almost 
continuous disorder in China ever since 
the Manchu dynasty was overthrown, 
and the Republic established, in 1911. 
The Chinese have learned to go about 
their small business, and their primi- 
tive agriculture, in spite of fighting, 
even in the neighborhood. 

At best, however, the inability to 
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unite the nation keeps all China in a 
depressed condition, its people pauper- 
ized, illiterate and subject to epidemic 
diseases. Nominally, China rates as a 
“Great Power,” with a permanent seat 
on the Security Council of the U.N. 
Actually, its greatness is in the past— 
possibly to be restored in the future— 
but certainly it cannot be found in the 
present. 

Most American troops have now 
been withdrawn from China. But we 
are pledged to support the-Nationalist 
Government of Chiang Kai-shek which, 
whatever its shortcomings, is obviously 
the best available. Indeed, our war 
with Japan really resulted from the re- 
fusal of Tokyo to make terms with 
Chiang Kai-shek and from our pressure 
to force Japanese recognition of his 
regime, 

Having fought Japan in behalf of 
the Chinese Nationalists, we can 
scarcely desert them now, although 
just this is frequently demanded by the 
Communist fellow-travelers in this 
country. 


* * * 


The turbulent Chinese picture is 
paralleled by grave dissensions in India, 
though the cleavage there is primarily 
religious, between Hindus and Mos- 
lems. Rioting between the two has in- 
creased as the independent national 
status assured by the British Govern- 
ment draws nearer. 

With regard to this British posses- 
sion, the policy of our Department of 
State is completely “hands off.” Never- 
theless, American influence is as pro- 
nounced in India as in China. Since 
Dec. 9 a Constituent Assembly, charged 
with drafting an Indian Constitution, 
has been meeting in New Delhi. The 
opening speeches urged that the Con- 
stitution of the United States should 
be the model for the United India 
which is desired. 
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CENTER HALL. Towering black marble columns surround the 100-foot-wide rotunda. 
Giovanni Bologna’s bronze statue of Mercury guards fountain below domed ceiling. 


The Nation’s 
Art Palace 


When U.S. troops went into Germany, 
they rescued hundreds of priceless Dutch 
paintings the art-loving Nazis had looted from 
the conquered Netherlands and hidden in salt 
mines. 

Since then, the paintings have been re- 
turned to their rightful owners, But last week 
46 of them, loaned to U.S. by a grateful Dutch 
government, were hanging in Washington. 

If the salt mines were the worst homes 
the old Dutch burghers and their canvas wives 
had lived in, the National Gallery of Art was 
undoubtedly the richest and fanciest. 

Wonderland. The gallery was started in 
1937 With a $15 million donation from the late 
Andrew Mellon. It took more than three years 
to build. Its exterior walls, of rose-white Ten- 
nessee marble, glow with pink translucence in 
rainy weather. Inside, it is lavish with marble 
columns, fountains, gardens and rich paneling. 

Housed in this splendor are about 16,000 
of the world’s most famous and valuable paint- 
ings, sculptures, and other art objects. Most 
were given or loaned by American collectors, 
including Mellon himself, 

In facilities-and equipment, the National 
Gallery is unequalled. It has lounges, a cafe- 
teria, first aid rooms, and perhaps the world’s 
most elaborate air-conditioning system—de- 
signed to benefit the paintings, not the guests. 
Day and night, a guard force of 119 take turns 
patrolling the gallery. In the roof, huge glass 
panels let in light. If they should break, the 
Dutch masters would escape: the special glass 
would powder as it fell. 


BEHIND THE SCENES. Electricians and engineers keep constant check on elaborate controls to hold temperature steady, humidity 
about 47. Here Guard Lt. Frank Kenney takes time before inspection tour to chat with technician reading temperature chart. 
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DUBIOUS HONOR. This Dutch painting, “Juno” or the Eavesdropper, by Nicolaes Maes (1632-1693), was one of hundreds stolen by 
Hitler and earmarked for his proposed museum in Linz, Austria. Here Gallery Registrar Richards labels it for Dutch loan exhibit. 


Pathfinder Photos 


PAINSTAKING WORK. Lt. Kenney watches artist Gregory Stapko copy Tintoretto’s 
The Trinity Adored. Art dealers,-private buyers, pay high prices for copies. 
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TO TAKE HOME. Youthful visitor Eric Ellington 
buys card reproductions of gallery’s paintings. 
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The Nation’s Art Palace (continued) 
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MOST EXPENSIVE. Andrew Mellon paid Leningrad gallery $1 million for 
Raphael’s The Alba Madonna, In the same “most amazing single trans- 
action,” he bought many other works once owned by the Russian czars, 


FOUNDER. Visitors admire portrait of Andrew Mellon 
by John Sargent, hung over fireplace in luxurious lounge. 
His $15 million donation made the Art Gallery possible. 


Pathfinder Photos 


TARGET PRACTICE. In soundproof shooting range, Lt. DAY'S END. In locker room, Capt. Blaisdell kids Lt. Kenney about his fallen 
Kenney (and other guards) sharpen marksmanship. arches. Since exhibits are irreplaceable, guards must be always alert. 
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Women 


Balance of the Sexes 


Millions of people suffer from love. 
Many are unhappy in joyless marriages. 
Others are lonely in empty solitude. The 
divorce rate gnaws on the national con- 
science, 

People are painfully aware of symp- 
toms. What most don’t realize is that at 
the bottom of their trouble a fierce battle 
for equality rages. Based on this analysis, 
Dr. Rudolf Dreikurs, Chicago psychia- 
trist, has written a book, The Challenge 
of Marriage, to help men and women, 
married or single, think through and 
tackle their problems. 

No Peace. “The war of the sexes 
has reached a state which threatens to 
disrupt all co-operation and understand- 
ing between them,” he says. The old rule 
that man must dominate is fast becoming 
obsolete. But as the status of women im- 
proves, difficulties multiply. “Each re- 
gards the other less as companion than 
as enemy. They live together, but they 
do not understand each other.” 

The idea that man must be superior, 


Dr. Dreikurs adds, is by no means aban- 
doned. On the political level, for instance, 
women can scarcely imagine a woman as 
a good President. In the social world, 
where the sexes come closest to equality, 
a single man is still more acceptable than 
a lone woman. Economically, women in 
high positions are exceptions; and mari- 
tally, they still wait for their man. 

In the face of such confusion, how 
can people live happily together? How 
can they choose their mates and handle 
their problems? Dr. Dreikurs answers 
these questions thoughtfully but cautions 
against pat rules. “The spirit counts, and 
not the technique. The willingness to co- 
operate can overcome every obstacle.” 

Coming to Terms. He shows how 
marital problems like jealousy, infidelity 
and handling of children—all commonly 
blamed for discord—provide only test sit- 
uations through which wrong attitudes can 
be brought to light. 

Women are in a strategic position, he 
claims. Though they have been and still 
are the dominated sex, they always were 
the power behind the throne. Therefore, 


STARTLED? The fawns seem to be. The whole group costs less than $2. 


Dime-Store Decor 


Who hasn’t stood in front of an expensive shop, admired some 
eye-catching arrangement, then turned away sighing, “Oh, well, I 


can’t afford that!” 


Just for fun, a PATHFINDER shopper visited a five-and-dime to 
show that beauty isn’t a matter of cost. It’s available to anyone 
who'll take time and browse around with an imaginative eye. 

Cost of turning a cookie jar into an unusual lamp, for instance, 
is just $2, (One can buy the fixtures or put an old lamp inside the 
jar. The lid is replaced by a wooden piece with hole bored in the 
center.) A $1.49 rag rug makes a gay, wrinkleproof table cover. 

Maybe dime store objects won’t fool the experts. But the 
photographs here prove they’re pleasant to look at. 
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they can take the lead, rather than wait 
until men accept them as partners. 

Why Not? Women have yet to win 
a place in our culture compatible with 
their talents and abilities, Dr. Dreikurs 
believes. Many of their best qualities are 
wasted when they don’t tackle “signifi- 
cant jobs” outside of home. Society loses 
their contribution, and women themselves 
are unprepared for any event whereby 
they lose their position in life, such as 
divorce or death of husband, 

“As long as they accept their fate 
submissively, they are an obstacle to prog- 
ress. . . . Once a new and stable equilib- 
rium between the sexes has been accom- 
plished, a new harmony may be obtained.” 


Spectacle in Sight? 


Zany styles in eyewear will leap to 
greater popularity than ever, That’s what 
a Chicago woman optician predicts, 

Nobody will wear plain glasses any 
more, she says. There'll be lizard frames 
with cases to match, pearl rims with 
matching choker and earrings, and thick 
frames with names engraved on the stems, 

Home-town eyeglass dealers aren’t 
excited about fads, however. They can 
always order almost any kind of eye con- 
traption the customer wants. But indi- 
viduality costs money, they add dourly. 


Kress 


FOR PENNIES. There are jugs or pots (above), Mexican 
pottery (below). The wall hanging is a 15¢ shopping bag. 
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| $TRIP. To re-upholster a chair, first 
* unscrew chair seat, tear off old cover. 


' 





a 


? PATTERN. Lay old cushion on paper, 
® trace around, allowing a 4-in. margin. 





3 TRANSFER. Draw the pattern on foam 
© rubber; then cut it out with wet shears, 
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Foam Furniture 


“Koylon” foam rubber is the newest 
help for home upholstering. It’s wash- 
able, durable and just the thing for re- 
doing dining room chairs (see pictures). 

Upholstery departments of leading 
stores sell the new rubber by sections. A 
piece 16x17 in., suitable for an average 
chair, costs about $2. 

It comes in inch, three-quarter-inch 
and half-inch thicknesses, and in soft, me- 
dium and firm densities. Manufacturers 
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4 NAIL DOWN. Place old chair seat over 
® cushion; tack new material over both. 





U.S. Rubber Co, 


s WELL DONE! Ready for use, new soft 
® seat contrasts sharply with old one. 








plan to have standard-size foam rubber 
cushions ready soon. 

Bumpers for playpens, pads for 
kitchen stools, piano and dressing table 
benches suggest other uses. For head- 
boards, the rubber is covered with color- 
ful material and glued to plain wood back- 
ing with linoleum cement. 

For the chair-seat job you'll need: 
screw driver, shears, pencil, tack hammer, 
large sheet of paper for a pattern, uphol- 
stery tacks, inch-thick foam rubber and 
new fabric. One more tip before follow- 
ing the directions under the pictures: 
Shears cut rubber more easily if dipped in 
water first. 


What's in a Story? 


Here’s a green light for mothers who 
like to read aloud. Dr. Margaret Mead, 
anthropologist, author and mother, says 
adults should read to children the stories 
they liked when they were young. If they 
don’t, they rob youngsters of a precious 
heritage. 

In our rapidly changing world, says 
Dr. Mead, we are likely to lose the con- 
tiruity that ties society together. And our 
habit of allocating certain stories to chil- 
dren between the ages of 6 and 9 or 9 
and 12 tends to heighten barriers between 
generations. 

It's Catching. When a child hears 
you read a favorite story he realizes 
warmly that you weren’t always a grown- 
up, that you once felt as he does. He also 
finds some things were different in your 
day and gets a basis for comparison and 
new understanding. 

So if you liked Annie Fellows Johns- 
ton’s Little Colonel or the Two Little 
Knights of Kentucky, go dig them out 
again. Dr. Mead says she is certainly go- 
ing to read these stories to her 7-year-old 
daughter. In them is a whole world of 
values now almost lost. Or you may have 
been a Grimms Fairy Tales or Hans Chris- 
tian Anderson addict. Then pass on your 
enthusiasms. Even older sisters may share 
an interest in the lively elephant in Jean 
De Brunhoff’s Bar Bar stories. 

Human Values. Dr. Mead suggests, 
however, that modern children hear so 
many stories about animals and engines 
that they run the danger of not under- 
standing human emotions. But she doesn’t 
believe in prescribed book lists. 

“Remember that children are people 
when it comes to reading,” she says. Book 
nourishment should include fact and fan- 
tasy—stories that bring children face to 
face with our complex world, but also 
some that give them a chance to dream. 


Midget Furnace 


The annual coal strike—fast becom- 
ing as traditional as Easter and Mother’s 
Day—will help boost sales of a new fur- 
nace that is coming to market. It burns 
gas—city or bottled, natural or manufac- 
tured. 

Most startling thing about the fur- 
nace is its size—no bigger than a suitcase 
(11X14X32 in., weight 70 lbs.). It is 
made of stainless steel, looks like a floor 
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ventilator, and can be installed by one 
person in approximately three hours. 

Modeled after airplane heaters, the 
new furnace burns fuel in a sealed space, 
gets air from outside the house, and pumps 
fumes outdoors in small sealed tubes. 

No Space Problem. One unit, which 
will cost about $200, will heat 24 rooms. 
It can be recessed in a wall to heat rooms 
on either side. Or it can be tucked away 
in a closet, in or under the floor, in the 
ceiling or attic, and connected to several 
rooms with short ducts. 

A typical five-room house can be 
heated with two units: one for the bath- 
room-bedroom area, another for the 
kitchen and living room. Thermostats in 
the units can be set to give different 
amounts of heat in each area if desired. 

Manufacturers hope to have the fur- 
nace ready for sale in three months, 


New for the House 


Topper Tip. Closets stay shipshape 
with hats hung in flat-bottomed draw- 
string bags of transparent plastic. 

Brush-Off. Handy version of the 
classic whisk broom is the “Packy Doo” 
that folds into an attached plastic case, 
tucks away in a suitcase corner. 

Ice Right. A“‘Jiffy Plastray” freezes 
ice cubes in separate cups that can be re- 
moved singly. Each cube pops out with 
a slight pressure of the thumb. 

Unbreakables. Nests of bowls and 
refrigerator dishes in pliable Dupont 
“polythene” plastic won’t break when they 
get out-of-hand. Pressure on the sides 
will indent the dish to form a spout for 
pouring. Flexing of sides loosens dried-on 
food, too. When pressure is released, dish 
snaps back to original shape. 

Cap Lifter. One gentle squeeze on 
the “E-Z Lift” (price 25¢) opens any 
vacuum jar, can or container labelled 
“open with back of knife.” 


Stewart-Warner Corp 


LOOKS NICE TOO. New furnace fits into wall. 
Inset shows how its double outlet heats two 
rooms. (SEE: Midget Furnace) 
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Colossal, colorful, up to 6)4 in. across; 
you'll have ‘the biggest zinnias you ever 
saw! Many newcolors,a gorgeous array of 
soft pastels and brilliant hues—apricot, 
rose, pink, lavender, salmon, cream, yellow, 
buff, orange, scarlet, etc. Some two-toned. 
Easy to grow anywhere—the sturdy, 


well-branched plants grow 3 ft. tall an 
bloom profusely. Some have uniqte curl- 
























ed petals, like giant chrysanthem 
Striking in the garden, and in bouquets 


Big Zinnias, we will mail you a 
75c-Pkt. $s ae for for just | 10c— 


(tt Seeds Grow--See the amazing new 
Giant Double Snapdragons, more new Flow- 
ers, Hybrid Vegetables, ete. Send postcard of 
ee is for Burpee Catalog free and postpaid, 









SPECIAL! For you toenjoy these 


W. I Atlee Burpee Co. 


434 Burpee Bidg. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa, ° "Clinton, towa 32, or Clinton, lowa 





RATS 


K-R-O Kills ’em or Your 
Money Back 


“With my last can of K-R-O Powder, 
I killed 43 rats in one night—” re 

ports Mr. George Ripper, Lanark, 
Illinois, farmer. K-R-O is guaranteed 
to kill rats. Red squill, its active in- 
gredient, makes K-R-O safer to use 
around farm animals. Economical! 
Two-ounce package at 75c will make 
200 death-dealing baits. At most 
drug, feed, and seed stores. Get 

R-O today! 


PLAY IN ONE 
HOUR BY EAR 
AND NOTE 


NEWLY INVENTED SLIDE-CHORD DEVICE 
Fits piano. Play any chord at once. Plink out tunes by 
ear and note and add chords to play beautiful 2-hand pro- 
fessional radio style at one sitting. Fun! A game! No 
exercise or drills. Startle your friends! PLAY 27 COM- 
PLETE SONGS WITH 4 CHORDS (SEND NO MONEY) 
(JUST te CARD). 25 lessons ABC METHOD, includin 
many POPULAR SONGS and SLIDE-CHORD DEVIC 
ALL for $2 plus C.0.D. Save C.O.D. Send $2 « 
check, money order. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE, 

DALE SHEARS SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

STUDIO 1001 STRUTHERS 3, OHIO 


KILLS 


Toxite Disa tees 


 piue bugs, eas, 


“ileal” cockroach er tay nad 37 be ter 
— ~ al Tronths.” Aine ‘Aino kills gies. peek | 

contro times a day. pF A, Sh WRITE. 
Coccidiosis. 1 x/TE LABORATORIES, BOX 20, CHESTERTOWN, MD. 


















Ped ired by males from 200-300 
Official Egg Record R.O.P. Hens. U. 8. 
Approved. Pullorum Controlled. Your 
favorite purebred from famous laying 
strains. Sexed, if desired. Hybrids. Prompt 
Service. C ATALOG FREE! 


LONE ELM HATCHERY, Box 141, Nokomis, Il. 


COMPLETE HOME- 
STUDY COURSES 
and self-instruction 
books, slightly used. 
Sold, rented, ex- 
changed. All subjects. 
Satisfaction D- 
teed. Cash paid for used courses. } ull details and 2 pats 
illustrated b catalog FREE. Write poder! BESS 

COMPANY, 1139 8. Wabash, Dept. 27, Chicago 5, Ill. 





This his Home-Mixed. 
Cough Relief Is 
Truly Surprising 


So Easy. No Cooking. Big Saving. 


You may not know it, but, in your own kitchen, 
and in just a moment, you can easily prepare a reall 
surprising relief for coughs due to colds. It’s old- 
fashioned—your mother probably used it—but for 
real results, it’s hard to beat 

First, make a syrup by stirring 2 2 cups granulated 
sugar and one cup of water a few moments, until dis- 
solved. No cooking needed. No trouble at all. Or 
you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, instead of 
sugar syrup. 

en get 2% ounces of Pinex from any druggist. 
This is a special compound of proven ingredients, in 
concentrated form, well known for quick action in 
throat and bronchial irritations. 

Put the Pinex into a pint bottle, and fill up with 
your syrup. Thus you make a full pint of really 
splefdid cough syrup, and you get about four times 
as much for your money. It never spoils, and children 
love its pleasant taste. 

It loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated mem- 
branes, eases the oqrenese, makes breathing easy, 
and lets you sleep. it, and if not pleased, your 
money will be ae a | 
The Pinex Company, 


Fort Wayne, Ind, 





- NEW CHEMICAL MITT 
Sensational! DRY Window Cleaner! Uses 
oa tneesy liquids. Chemically Treated. ag od 
dows; leaves glass aparkline clear 
heavy buckets to carry. No r 


No mess or musa. No red chap 
Sample offer sent immedi- 


d SAMI like e¢ FO Toke R TR om 
ately to all who send name 


at once. iomeieaae oe TR ip SENT De Oe hes your name. 









Do water, no 
glide over win- 
ting: water, no 
Powders, sponges, chamois. 
bands. Dust, dirt, grime, fog 
- Barn money. 























Backaches, socro-ilioe oF lum- ~; 
bogo poins oll benefit from the — =f. 
comforting heat produced by = . 
Allcock’s Porous Plaster. Gives > 
relief, supports muscles. 25« Fs 


. « buy one now. Ai 


ALLCOCK’S Porouws Plasters 
S @» BE SURE—ORDER EARLY 


TRAWBERRIES 


The only way to be sure of r plants and save disappoint~- 
ment is to Saher ear! We have a fine selection of all the 
standard varietico—all fully described in our catalog full of 
bargains in plants, trees and shrubs. Write now. 


Ackerman Nurseries, 240 Lake St., Bridgman, Michigan 


MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 


Bars or chips for only a.few cents a 
pound. All details for one dollar. J. 
Blades, 576 Orchard Ave. Barberton, O. 














Religion 








irginia F. Stern 


SPARKS. Producer Frank Papp, star writer Mor- 
ton Wishengrad. (SEE: Everyone's Light) 


Everyone's Light 


Outside the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association building in Summit, N.J., 
children teased one of their playmates 
with a derisive: “Yah, yah, you're not a 
Christian! You’re a Jew!” 

Inside the “YW” a choral speech 
group, holding a rehearsal, began chanting 
ene of the ancient liturgical verses of the 
Torah, Judaism’s book of holy writings. 

At a-Reading, Pa., Kiwanis Club, 
Gentile businessmen heard similar words 
coming from a recording machine. And 
the congregation of a Lombard, IIl., Prot- 
estant church watched an amateur produc- 
tion of a Jewish drama. 

Gentle Battle. In the midst of spo- 
radic American anti-Semitism this was no 
sudden “repentance” or mass conversion 
to Judaism. It was a simple, wholehearted 
response to an educational venture that 
for two years has quietly fought and won 
against one of the world’s most deeply- 
seated religious prejudices. 

Origin of the scripts that the girls 
chanted, the businessmen heard and the 
church people performed: The Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, spon- 
sors of the weekly broadcast The Eternal 
Light (NBC, Sunday, 12:30-1 p.m.). 

Clean winner of practically all the 
top awards in religious broadcasting, the 
Light is beamed from its New York studio 
to an estimated 34 million listeners each 
week, 

Aim. It brings to its audience, ac- 
cording to the generally conservative New 
York Times, “a blend of dramatic and re- 
ligious aims . . . believed unprecedented in 
a religious group’s use of radio. [It pre- 
sents] without preaching, the essential con- 
cepts that intolerance by any segments of 
our people eventually weakens the country 
as a whole.” 

In its series of fables, parables, bio- 
graphical and historical (seldom Biblical) 
sketches, the Light aims at no single 
tolerance goal but hits hard and con- 
tinually at the importance of uncom- 
promised faith and dignity in all aspects 
of life. 

One of its most often requested 
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scripts (Write: 3080 Broadway, New York 
27, N.Y.) concerned a myth-like visit of 
the Prophet Isaiah to the U.N. Others 
have concerned such varied topics as the 
inspection of milk and the proper keeping 
of the Jewish Sabbath. 

Into most of the scripts, however, 
the Light’s writers—including some of the 
most famous Jewish authors—are usually 
able to weave an explanation of the faith’s 
customs and creeds so that misunder- 
standing may be dissolved. 


Red Prayer 


From French Roman Catholic news- 
papers came indignant reports of parodied 
prayers becoming a joke in Communist- 
controlled regions throughout Yugoslavia. 
Example: 

“Our Stalin, who art in Russia, hal- 
lowed be thy name, thy will be done in 
our country as it is in Russia, give us this 
day our daily bread, forgive not the tres- 
passes of those who have harmed us, but 
lead them into concentration camps, as 
they led us. Amen.” 


The Church of Man 


Above a hill outside Geneva the puff- 
ing smoke of burning greenwood climbed 
into the clear Swiss air of 1553. In a mo- 
ment the smoke soured with the odor of 
burning human flesh. The Unitarian 
church had its founding martyr. 

Dead at the stake was 42-year-old 
Michael Servitus, charged with heresy by 
the “Protestant Pope’ John Calvin, fore- 
runner of Presbyterianism. 

Then & Now. What Servitus be- 
lieved, and what 62,500 U.S. Unitarians 
still believe as they now enter their 1s5oth 
year as a U.S. religious group: 

God is not Three-in-One but One. 
Man is innately good, not evil. “Strip- 
ping us of all goodness, you do violence 
to the teaching of Christ, who ascribes 
the power of being perfect to us: ‘Be ye 
therefore perfect, even as your Father in 
heaven is perfect’ [Matthew 5:48]. In 
the works of the saintly there is nothing 
of the corruption you feign.” 

For U.S. Unitarians this formula has 
paid off not in numbers but in an almost 
unchallenged position as “the church of 
the philosophers.” 

‘If not all domestic followers have 
been “philosophers” enough have been 
brilliant to achieve a membership record 
out of all proportion to their numbers 
(only .5% of all Americans are Unitari- 
ans): 

One third of all the names in the 
American Hall of Fame belong to Uni- 
tarians. Five of our 33 Presidents have 
been Unitarians (Jefferson, John and 
John Quincy Adams, Fillmore, Taft. Only 
the Episcopalians, with nine, can claim 
more). 

Chemistry of Faith. Founder of this 
movement in America was the English dis- 
coverer Of oxygen, Joseph Priestly, in 
late 1796. In Priestly’s opinion, what 
the New World lacked was a church so- 
ciety that could flow along with the rising 
tide of scientific discovery. Entire sections 





of the existing churches agreed with 
Priestly’s views and went en masse into 
Unitarianism. 

For Unitarians the idea of hierarchy 
is as obsolete as denial of scientific state- 
ments on purely theological grounds. To 
that end they consider their organization 
an association more than a church. 

Free Search. Inside the association, 
officials administer financial and welfare 
works. But not even local ministers at- 
tempt “spiritual” control over their con- 
gregations—believing that all are “seek- 
ers after truth.” 

Though influential throughout the 
world, Unitarians are no more numerous 
abroad than here (except in the Philip- 
pines, where a 1902 revolt against Cathol- 
icism turned 2 million of the populace into 
Unitarians). 

For all these members of the “philos- 
ophers’ church” there is an attempt to 
live by the teachings of Christ—but no 
dogma—and an eternal goal of peace and 
truth—but no book-made Heaven. 


International 


The Survivor 


Once upon a time the fuehrer 
of all Nazi Germany is said to have 


tossed back his head and shouted: 
“It’s either Niemoeller or I.” 


In America this month the 
“either” was off on a preaching tour 
of the country that helped make 
Hitler’s prophetic roar favor Evan- 
gelical Pastor Martin Niemoeller. 
And, with his head tossed back, this 
time, the almost legendary pastor 
made a striking picture of the fervor 
that carried him from a U-Boat 
commander in World War I to a 
Nazi-defying concentration camp 
inmate in World War II. 

But even his fervor wasn’t 
proof against criticism in America. 
Said Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt: “One 
can hardly applaud his attitude on 
the Nazi politics [he is often said 
to have disagreed with Hitler only 
on the Nazi anti-church campaign] 
. .. and I cannot quite see why wé 
should be asked to listen to his lec- 
tures.” Nevertheless many were 
asked—and many listened. 
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People and Places 





International 


Mug Shot 
New York: A keeper at the St. 
Louis zoo made a face at an ape 
(above) the ape made one back, and 


John H. Gerard of Alton, IIl., snapped 
the fun lovers with his camera. The 
picture turned up as a prize winner at 
the annual Graflex Photo Contest. 

St. Louis, Mo.: Deserted by his 
mother, six-weeks-old puppy Ritzy 





International 


Bottler 


came out of the slough of despond 
when he learned to feed himself. 

Phoenix, Ariz.: To protest an 
English fox hunt in Tuscon, local cat- 
tlemen formed the: Arizona Oldtime 
Cowhands’ Anti-Hightoned Fox Hunt- 
ing Association. Yoicks! 

Scranton, Pa.: Told by a New 
York doctor he was allergic to milk, 
Louis Taylor returned home; found 22 
quarts backlogged on his front stoop. 

Logansport, Ind.: Jesse Morgan 
glumly hung a sign on the door of his 
artificial limb plant: “No coal. No 
heat. No work. No feet.” 

Washington: In divorce court, 
Mrs. Katherine Elliott charged that her 
husband stopped her from playing hill- 
billy records and/or sabotaged them 
with scratches because he likes South 
American music better. 

Des Moines, la.: Mrs. Pearl M. 
Price also asked for her freedom in 
court. She said her husband went to 
bed in 1939 and hasn’t got up yet. 

Ketchikan, Alaska: Hurled across 
the street by a dynamite blast, a huge 
boulder crashed through the wall of a 
house, landed in bed next, to sleeping 
Mrs. Fred West. It awakened her. 

Zanesville, O.: An unidentified 
tenant told the OPA his roof leaked, 
said he hadn't paid any rent for five 
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years and to get action had threatened 
to move out. 

Stockton, Cal.: Gently, workmen 
dismantled a statue of Justice, atop 
the courthouse 56 years. Beneath the 
lady’s skirts they found three 63-year- 
old bottles of w hisky. 

Yakima, Wash.: Mrs. Peggy 
Karas decided to try bowling, grew 
really “attached” to it when her thumb 
stuck in a ball, requiring an electric 
drill to free it. 

Yantis, Tex.: Ailing William 
Doughty, 73; said he was too old this 
year to go to his 94-year-old parents’ 
75th wedding anniversary party. 

Gillette, Wyo.: A doctor worked 
all night on a poisoned vagrant to save 
his life. Revived, and enraged because 
he was alive, the patient punched the 
doctor. 

New York: James J. Loy Lyons 
lost his gallstones but new rec- 
ord: Out came 324 stones—‘‘some razor 
edged and mindful of weapons used by 
American Indians.” 

Tulsa, Okla.: When a woman 
driver ignored his signal and then made 
a face at him, Traffic Officer J. Ned 
Fanning made:one back> He dislocated 
his jaw. ‘ 

Montello, Wis.: To make room 
for a new washing machine manufac- 
turer the mayor leased the City Hall; 
moved out his own office, the city coun- 
cil, fire department and the library. 

Buffalo, N.Y.: To celebrate his 
first wedding anniversary and win back 
his wife, Vincent Catena (below) pick- 
eted his in-laws’ home. Gave up after 
three days, convinced that “she doesn’t 
love me.” 


set a 





International 


Wife Picket 
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You've dreamed of some day. living 


or visiting in the land of sunshine— 
here is something you can do about it. 


Start a California savings account 
with Standard Federal Savings and 
Loan Association. 3% earnings (rate 

to be paid December _31, 

0 1946) areoffered by this time- 

iested, progressive organiza- 

tion, and Federal Insurance 

up to $5,000 on your savings. Send 

for “Save by Mail” plan and Stand- 
ard’s financial statement. 


Invest by the 10th—earn from the Ist. 


Write today for your free copy of “California, 


Here I Come,” picturing “life” in California. 


Ly N Ec 


PRE 


STANDARD FEDERAL 


SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 


735 South Olive Street 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


SIDENT 








Patent laws encourage the development of in 
Write for further particulars as to 
patent protection and procedure and “Inven- 
tion Record”’ form at once. No obligation. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 


’ Registered Patent Attorneys 
1023 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 


ROLL DEVELOPED 


4x6 PRINTS 
Reprints 4c. 16 exposure rolls 
55c. 36 exposure rolls 32x42 


Cc 
prints, 4c each, developing 10c. 30 


WISCONSIN FILM SERVICE 
West Salem, Wisc. 


ventions. 
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/STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, *““Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,’ ‘describes the 
Bogue U nit Method for scientific correc- 
tion of stammering and stuttering—suc- 
cessful for 46 years. Free—no obligation, 
Benjamin WN. Bogue, Dept. 3438 Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


a Ra 


Columbian Correspondence College 
Dept. 47, Washington 2, D. C. 


WANT a permanent 








DUST ness 


D Y U profession of your own? Leart 
the Stephenson Method of 
making and fitting corrective 

arch supports Earnings of 

men and women in this profession run as high as $50 t& 

$100 weekly. Not medical or chiropod easy terms fot 


home training —no further capital needed, no goods to buy, 
no agency. Write for free booklet. 51 years in business 


STEPHENSON METHOD, 191 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
VOICE DISORDERS 


Acute stammering, loss of voice corrected. Speech de- 
veloped in retarded children Residential institute. 10 
weeks’ correction course or 40 weeks’ specialist training 
course. Approved under G.I. Bill and 4.M.A 

Dr. Frederick Martin, Box P, Bristol, Rhode 








Island 
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Spar. Her doctor-husband had interned 
in a Class A Massachusetts hospital, 
served 30 months as a medical officer. 
Discharged a few months ago, he 
finds himself barred from practice in all 


“arrest” is claimed rather than “cure”) 
and patients are discharged. Active cases 
go home on furlough. Morale is bolstered 
by a feeling of usefulness. One “colonia” 
produces building tiles, another eucalyp- 


Health 








br. I K. Kellersberger 


OLD LEPER. Untreated, fingerless African 


is American idea of leprosy victim... 


”... And They Were Made Clean” 


No American likes to be told his 
fellow-countrymen are backward, cruel, 
ignorant, cowardly and superstitious, 

Yet last week Surgeon General T. D. 
Parran of the U.S. Public Health Service 
called in eight expert consultants to tell 
him just that. They were his newly 
formed Advisory Committee on Leprosy. 

And they came loaded for bear. They 
could tell him of 36 U.S. overseas vet- 
erans rewarded for their patriotic service 
with disgust, horror and virtual life-im- 
prisonment; of innocent invalids hounded 
into hoping for death. Cause is the U.S. 
public’s panicky belief that leprosy is 
sure death, that a leper’s touch is sure 
infection. Is it? 

Denial. “It’s perhaps the hardest 
disease in the world to catch,” says Dr. 
Eugene R. Kellersberger. To back his 
belief he has 15 years’ experience as head 
of a Belgian Congo leprosarium and six 
as general secretary of the American Mis- 
sion to Lepers. To the USPHS meeting 
he came fresh from a six-month, world- 
wide survey of 200 leper institutions— 
with some harsh comparisons to voice. 

Brazil is fantastically more advanced 
in handling leprosy than we: he says. 
Brazilians recognize leprosy for what it 
is, a disease very similar to tuberculosis 
both in its microbe-type and the way it 
acts (although it is less often fatal and 
less contagious). Brazil lets its 20,000 
non-infectious neural-leprosy cases stay 
home, gives them out-patient treatment. 
An equal number of contagious leproma- 
tous-type lepers are lodged in farm- 
colonies, fed well and kept happily busy. 

There leprosy often “arrests” itself 
in a couple of years (as in TB treatment, 
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tus-lumber. 

In the U.S. In contrast, points out 
Dr. Kellersberger, no one even knows 
how much leprosy there is here; doctors 
fail to spot it (often until too late), lepers 
themselves, fearful of being locked up, go 
into hiding. 

The 385 lepers at Carville (La.) 
National Leprosarium really are locked 
up—infectious and non-infectious cases 
together—although in expensive, even 
luxurious surroundings. They do no manu- 
facture or handicraft because people out- 
side would fear to touch their products. 
Even their monthly news-leaflet, the Star, 
must be disinfected before being circu- 
lated outside. Aware that superstitution 
alone is to blame for their plight, they 
are discontented, resentful. 

Fear. Source? A well-known radio 
commentator has blamed the Bible for the 
panicky public fear of leprosy. However, 
Dr. Kellersberger points out that in non- 
Christian countries the same attitude is 
found. Whatever the Bible’s blame, Bible- 
minded people have made amends. The 
movement to help lepers is almost wholly 
missionary-initiated. The British Mission 
to Lepers (Protestant) and various Catho- 
lic orders began it. William M. Danner, 
American secretary of the British organi- 
zation, founded the American Mission and 
persuaded the Government to put up the 
National Leprosarium 20 years ago. 

The U.S. is only mildly menaced. In 
Asia, where the disease probably origi- 
nated, and Africa there may be 100 mil- 
lion cases. But, claims Dr. Kellersberger, 
so easily is the disease arrested or pre- 
vented, it probably could be wiped out 
everywhere in a few years—if everyone 
co-operated. 


Scraps of Sheepskin 


“Are these 1,000 ex-Army and Navy 
doctors getting a raw deal?” 

The question (in a letter to Patu- 
FINDER) came from the wife of one of 
them, an articulate, journalism-trained ex- 


but four states, from privileges in hospi- 
tals, even from refresher courses—unless 
he wants to start over as a medical fresh- 
man in a Class A med school. His sin: 
He was graduated, went into service from 
a school unapproved by the American 
Medical Association, 

For years, the AMA bas crusaded 
righteously for better medical practice, 
forcing sub-standard and poorly-equipped 
schools to close. Some 10,000 of these 
schools’ graduates have found themselves 
medically disinherited, hard-pressed to 
keep their licenses in the past 25 years. 

The war gave about 9,000 of them a 
chance to help fill the civilian-doctor vac- 
uum, consolidate their positions. Their 
veteran-brothers were less lucky. A few 
graduates of Massachusetts non-approved 
schools, for instance, neglected to get li- 
censes before accepting Navy commis- 
sions. Now they’re ineligible, 

Black Sheep. A Chicago physician, 
fighting for reinstatement in the profes- 
sion, complains that refugee-physicians 
from Italy and Germany face fewer ob- 
stacles than he. He is deadly bitter about 
this deal from “tax-free medical schools.”’ 

These 1,000 black-sheep medicos 
rolled up some good war-records. One 
was a naval commander, one an Army 
colonel. A third won two Silver Stars. 
Many received other awards, some were 
wounded on front-line duty. Now they 
sardonically call themselves the ‘“‘expend- 
ables.” 

Hope glimmers faintly with Virginia’s 
opening medical doors to them. And 
Pennsylvania, New York and Illinois still 
let them practice—if they’re residents. 

No Can Do. Upon questioning, the 
Veterans Administration admits that— 
despite squawks from Senators—it has 
“got nowhere” helping these veterans. 
AMA answered queries with: “It’s up to 
the State medical boards.” (State boards 
almost uniformly follow AMA-set stand- 
ards.) Both VA and AMA lamented their 
impotence. “Crocodile tears?” asked a 
veteran. 
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. . - But Brazil offers young lepers hope, not horror. (SEE: ". .. And They Were Made Clean") 
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Quotes 


In other words, Mr. Lewis is con- 
tending in this proceeding that when so- 
ciety seeks to protect itself from hunger 
and cold and disintegration, it is engaging 
in a labor dispute.—Judge T. Alan Golds- 
borough, presiding in contempt trial of 
Jolin L. Lewis. 


Too many people are so world- 
minded, they don’t understand their re- 
sponsibilities to their own communities.— 
Mrs. Mildred M. Horton, president, 
Wellesley College. 


| like Broadway. You can get coco- 
nut milk there.—Joel Kupperman, 1o, 
radio quiz kid. 


To many of us, the seats in the base- 
ball grandstand look more attractive than 
those in the reading room of the library.— 
Dr. James B. Conant, President, Harvard 
University. 


History will vindicate the wisdom 
of having continued controls even with the 
inadequate powers which Congress gave 
us.—Paul A. Porter, in resigning as OPA 
administrator. 


During the war we made vast ad- 
vances in the physical, biological and so- 
cial sciences. But we made one mistake 
which should never be repeated. We 
neglected to maintain the human supply 
lines of scientific research.—Dr. Frank 
G. Boudreau, National Research Council. 


The 78,177 small towns with less 
than 2,000 population are America’s de- 
fense against atomic destruction.—M on- 
signor L. G. Ligutti, National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference. 





Acme 


Small towns best U.S. defense. 


LIGUTTI. 


Women are turning from the seduc- 
tive perfumes they used during the war to 
brisk, cool fragrances, symbolic of an atti- 
tude of indifference and self-sufficiency 
toward men.—Reta Terrell, perfume au- 
thority, 


American youth has been confused, 
if not corrupted, by sheer grammatical 
myths such as the split infinitive and the 
prepositional ending and a host of other 
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linguistic idolatries which have preoccupied 
the interests of English teachers.—Prof, 
Harold A, Anderson, University of Chi- 
cago. 


When I am right, no one remembers. 
When I am wrong, no one forgets.— 
Charles C. Williford, weatherman, Spring- 
field, Ohio, 


No woman has set foot in the Ant- 
arctic. It is the most peaceful and quiet 
place on the face of the earth.—Rear Ad- 
miral Richard E, Byrd. 


International 


BYRD. Admiral sees a chilly haven of peace. 


We have had two chickens in every 
pot, two cars in every garage, and now 
are we in for a period of two headaches 
for every aspirin?—Fiorello H. LaGuardia. 


Medical treatment could have saved 
50% of the Japanese who died in the 
atomic bombing of Nagasaki, but medi- 
cine hadn’t progressed far enough in Japan 
to save the people —Col. Elbert Decour- 
sey, U.S. army pathologist, 


It is a common fallacy that war 
breeds prosperity. This belief sprang from 
the fact that war breeds a fantasy of fig- 
ures, and fantasy is too often mistaken 
for fact. Actually, war wrenches the econ- 
omy as nothing else does.—E. M, Voor- 
hees, U.S. Steel Corp. 


1 make it a habit to walk at least 
10 miles a day. A good pair of legs will 
carry one along until a hundred years of 
age.—Bernarr MacFadden, 78, physical 
culturist. 


Thirty-five million children between 
8 and 18 have no religion. Their parents, 
movies, comic books and the radio have 
conspired against them.—Rev. Ralph A, 
Gallagher, Loyola University, Chicago. 


Each successive generation has to 
be retrained in the democratic faith. We, 
as schoolteachers, have the primary re- 
sponsibilities for this—Dr. William C., 
Jones, president, Whittier College, Whit- 
tier, Cal. 


My money has hever brought me 
happiness. In fact, after three unsuccess- 
ful marriages, I guess I am considered a 
very poor risk. You can’t buy love with 
money.—Barbara Hutton, dime-store heir- 
ess, now living in Tangier, Africa. 
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Two ROWS 
OF STITCHES 


FOUR LONG STITCHES 
Darn TO PAD BUTTON HOLE 
Stockings, Mend Tears, Attach 
Zippers and Sew On Buttons, too! 


Once dreaded by every woman, now 

button hole making becomes as easy 

as basting a hem with thissensational 
new invention! You'll get twice as 
neat results in half the time, too! 

Fits any sewing machine... attaches 

in a moment. Simple to operate. 

Comes complete with hoop for darn- . 

ing stockings, a button hole guide 

and easy directions in picture. Test at our risk now 
and realize a new thrill in sewing. 

FREE NEEDLE THREADER. As a gift for prompt 

action, you will receive with your order the marvelous - 

time-saving, eye-saving needle threader. Don't wait 
but send your name today. 

SEND NO MONEY — ORDER NOW. Just send 
our name and when you receive your new improved 
utton hole attachment and gift needle threader, de- 
sit only $1.00 plus C.O.D. charges thru postman. 

) this on the guarantee that if you aren't delighted in 
every way, you may return purchase for full refund. 

Or send cash with order, we pay postage. Special . . . 

3 for $2.50 NOW ... Mail your name and address to 


LONDON SPECIALTIES, Dept 24-8 e505 S. Pips, Chicago 17, I 
MONEY-BACK, POSTAGE-BACK GUARANTEE 


QUILT PIECES. : 


FREE! Jumbo Spool Thread! 


Beautiful new prints. Large colorful 
pieces. 3 libs. (18 to 22 yds.) only 
$1.49 plus wtage. Sent C. O. D. 
FREE! EXTRA! Jumbo Spool 
good white #50 thread FREE and 16 
lovely quilt patterns all sent free. If 
not perfectly satisfied, just return 

quilt pieces (keeping free sewing: ™% 
thread and free quilt patterns Yor 
your trouble) and we will refund your 
$1.49 plus all postage spent BOTH ways! 
You be the judge. You can't lose. Could 
anything be more fair? Compare our offer 
and liberal guarantee with others. Send No 
Money! Just mail acard Today. Aet Now! 


REMNANT SHOP, Box 497-A, SESSER, I 


Grow New Giant 


ASPBERRIES 


an Inch in Diameter 


NEW MORRISON, Giant of the Black Raspberry Family, stands head 
and shoulders above other standard varieties. Ohio Grower Says, 
“*During one of the most serious spring droughts in history ts 
MORRISON RASPBERRY produced a heavy crop of fine berries 
while other standard varieties in this section were sma!!, seedy and 
almost a failure.’’ Read all about them in our free ca fall of 
bargains in plants, trees, shrubs, etc, Write today 


Ackerman Nurseries, 490 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich. 


3 SIDE-WAY 
FINISH STITCH 


NOTHING 
LIKE 17 If 
















AUSTRA WHITE customers report quicker growth, 
greater livability, MORE EGGS. 5 Successful pedigreed 
strains Chicks Weekly on Profit Sharing 

w Prices, Poultry Book Write TODAY 


AJAX HATCHERY, Box 421 QUINCY, ILLINOIS 








Famous MEAT & EG6 producers make bi profits. 
Contest & Show Winners. Massive t PONS. 

uick maturing. Guaranteed pullets, cockere!s, Protit 
haring Pian. Low Prices. Catalog Free. Write today. 


AJAX HATCHERY, Box 423 QUINCY, ILLINOIS 










Egg Contest and Show winners. GIGANTIC SIZE. 
Fast growing. Year around Layers. Excellent Capons. 
Thousands of healthy chicks weekly on Profit 

Pian. Low prices. Poultry Book FREE. Write TODAY. 


AJAX HATCHERY, Box 424 QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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Fetch Dem Golden Slippers ! 


Take a dozen gaudy, twanging string 
bands. Mix in assorted clowns by the 
hundred. Spice with fantastic costumes 
and dazzling floats. Serve on a snapping 
New Year’s Day. 

There — conservatively — you have 
Philadelphia’s staid Broad Street during 
the annual Mummers’ Parade. 

Mummers’ Day is the Brotherly Love 
City’s unique hail to the New Year. It is 

throwback to Roman festivities on Sat- 
urn’s Day, to English costumed bands who 
roamed the streets at Christmas time. 
Redcoats who conquered Philadelphia in 
1778 staged a similar celebration. Kings, 
queens, knights and dragons still play a 
big part in the parade. 

More closely related is the German 
custom of “bell-snickling’—when groups 
dressed up and rang doorbel!s for refresh- 
ments if they couldn’t be recognized, Both 
Germans and Swedes roamed Pennsyl- 
vania roads disguised as clowns and “shot 
in” the New Year with muskets. 

Don't Shove. At first it was small 
groups from the poorer districts who 
dressed up and paraded in Philadelphia. 
Firemen paraded. Butchers marched. 
Then in 1840 a group—“The Chain Gang” 
—organized just for that purpose. In 1876 
costumes grew more elaborate. By 1890 
paraders were so numerous they had to 
get permits to march, 

In 1901 came the first joint parade. 
Since 1930 the Philadelphia New Year 
Shooters’ and Mummers’ Association, Inc., 
has linked the individual clubs in a single 
gigantic celebration. Each Jan. 1 now it 
cavorts up Broad Street to the strains of 
O Dem Golden Slippers. 

This year 22 of the association’s 30 
clubs (plus three free-lancers) will vie for 
$27,000 the City Council is distributing 
among the String Band, Fancy Dress, and 





Comic divisions of the parade. Business 
groups will add an extra $1,500 if mum- 
mers walk a bit farther than usual— 
through their trading zones. 

Mumming tradition, like an heirloom, 
is handed down in the families of trades- 
people and shopkeepers who were the 
early mummers. “Men” from 17 months 
to 77 years wouldn’t miss the marching. 
But no women. The ancient custom won’t 
allow them. 


Sheepherders’ Ball 


By the time Christmas snow flies in 
Idaho, herdsmen—their sheep snug in win- 
ter quarters—are home from the hills. 
And, to thousands of Basques around 
Boise, that calls for celebration. 

In late December tamborines begin 
to jingle for the event of the year—the 
Sheepherders’ Ball. Everybody is a “‘sheep- 
herder” for the night. Guests must wear 
overalls or house dresses. Basque women 
dress up in the bright jackets their an- 
cestors wore in Pyrenees mountain villages 
near the Bay of Biscay. Beaming old- 
timers demonstrate complicated steps like 
the Aurreskn—a snake dance with a whirl- 
ing dervish in the lead, 

Idaho’s approximately 5,000 Basques 
—largest community outside the Iberian 
peninsula—will tell you their blood is 
neither French nor Spanish. Their an- 
cestors were one of Europe’s oldest un- 
mixed races—a pre-Aryan group some 
identify with the Lost Tribes of Israel. 
Their language, stubbornly preserved, is 
distinct from the Latin or Germanic 
tongues of other Europeans. 

Refugees. About 1890 a group of 
Basques, tired of Spanish persecution, 
migrated to California. In Idaho, Oregon 
and Nevada they found mountains like 
their native Pyrenees, and took up their 
old occupation of sheep raising. 

Proud and devout, the Basques kept 
some of their old-world customs. Hand- 
ball is their game. Strong black coffee— 
well-laced with rum—ends their meals. 
Bowls of coffee with crumbled bread and 








cheese begin the day on the sheep range. 

The old-timers, fond of solitude and 
handicapped by language, kept to them- 
selves in their new land. But more soci- 
able younger generations mingle in the life 
of their agricultural community. 


Land Grant Lapse 


Republican lawmakers, bent on cut- 
ting Government expenses, had to face it: 
Uncle Sam will dig down deeper in 1947 
when a soldier boards a train. Land-grant 
rate cuts, under which railroads for 75 
years movéd troops and military prop- 
erty half-price, had passed into history. 

Several Acts of Congress between 
1850 and 1871 doled out the then un- 
claimed U.S. wilderness to the young rail- 
road companies—alternate sections along 
the roadbed, six to 40 miles deep. Some 
called this waste. Democratic ppsters in 
the 1884 election carried exaggerated maps 
showing “How the Public Domain Has 
Been Squandered . . . $278,806,052 Given 
by Republican Congresses to Railroad 
Corporations. . . .” 

Investment. Others, watching troops 
and settlers move into the remote regions, 
called it good. As the 1945 act repealing 
land-grant rate reductions took effect last 
Oct. 1, railroads tallied their score un- 
blushingly, found that the country as a 
whole had benefited more than they. 

First, the 131,350,534 granted acres 
had furnished the credit which allowed the 
young companies to do something never 
done before—build ahead of settlement. 
Second, though the grants had been huge, 
they were less than 10%-of the original 
public domain. The land the railroads got 
was worth $164,188,167 at the $1.25-an- 
acre price the Government was asking 
(but not getting) at the time. 

In return for this, the U.S. Treasury 
had saved about $1.2 billion through rate 
reductions up to September 1946. And in 
one generation a whole continent had been 
opened to a nation which for 250 years 
before had expanded little farther west 
than the Mississippi. 





Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


CLOWNS AND PLINKERS. The comic section cavorts (left) but the fancy string bands march solemnly. (SEE: Fetch Dem Golden Slippers!) 
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Science 


The Watchmen’s Watchers 


’ 


“Savvy,” says Webster, is practical 
wisdom. “Know-how” is specialized know- 
ledge. President Truman chose his five 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commissioners 
largely for their “savvy.” 

Last week he appointed some “know- 
how” to assist them: Nine top scientists 
and engineers. (Later he'll bolster them 
with an Army-Navy and a Senate-House 
of Representatives board.) The “know- 
how” boards are strictly advisory. 

Coaching Talent. The science-advi- 
sors include two college presidents, Har- 
vard’s James Conant and Cal-Tech’s L. 
A. du Bridge; two Nobel prize-winners, 
Enrico Fermi, first to smash uranium 
atoms, and I, I, Rabi, radiation expert. 

With them are J. R. Oppenheimer, ex- 
chief of the Los Alamos bomb-lab; Glenn 
Seaborg, discoverer of plutonium; Hart- 
ley Rowe, transportation expert and chief 
engineer of United Fruit Lines; Cyril 
Smith, Chicago U’s metal-research head, 
and Hood Worthington, Dupont engineer 
who designed the Hanford atom-plant. 


The Ones We Got Away 


Neck and neck with G, I.s and Tom- 
mies slashing into battered Germany went 
small groups of men the soldiers called 
“long-hairs.” They were rescue teams, 

They were out to save the tons of 
technical reports they knew German scien- 
tists would try to destroy as defeat 
loomed. But as well as this precious paper 
the teams also collected some human be- 
ings—the scientists themselves. 

Coveted Captivity. No force was 
needed. Like most Germans, the Reich’s 
technicians took a dim view of life under 
the Russians. Many trekked across-coun- 
try to yield to the western Allies. About 
160 came last spring to the U.S., an un- 
published number to Britain (where many 
were “hired out” to private industry). 

Of those brought to the U.S., the 
Army took the lion’s share, spirited them 
to Wright Field, Ohio, and Ft. Bliss, Texas. 
From the press they were kept a “secret,” 
though they were given the freedom of 
nearby cities. Storekeepers in Dayton got 
used to having polite, badly dressed, 
learned-looking Teutons drop in to shop 
in broken English for packages to send 
home. After 10 months of this an irreve- 
rent reporter “violated” the worn-out 
secrecy and the AAF let other newsmen 
visit the Germans. The Navy, however, 
still keeps its dozen German aero experts 
under wraps at White Oak, Md. 

The average German at Wright Field 
is 42, gets from $2 to $11 a day, hopes 
for eventual U.S. citizenship, gripes be- 
cause his family isn’t here yet (he was 
told it would be), has gained several 
pounds on Army chow, is a top technician 
but thinks he could get more done with 
less supervision. Nearly 1,000 more Ger- 
man scientists are en route to the U.S., 
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some skilled in peacetime technology. 
Good Gadgeteers. The “captive” 
Germans are not of the calibre of earlier 
migrants from Axis Europe—atomic giants 
like Danish Niels Bohr, Italian Enrico 
Fermi, German Lise Meitner, whose scien- 
tific philosophies couldn’t tolerate Nazi 
nonsense. But they include talented tech- 
nicians. Dr, Rudolf Hermann designed 
the fastest wind-tunnel ever built (7,000 
mph). Dr. Theodor Zobel developed the 
schlieren-interferometer to photograph the 
super-speedy airflows it provided. 
Handsome Friz Doblhoff built a jet- 
whirled helicopter powered by a 35-horse- 
power compressor and “hung” on one ball- 
bearing. Dr. Alexander Lippisch, lean and 
jittery genius, designed the Messerschmitt 
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rocket-fighter which threatened to sweep 
the B-17 from German skies. Behind his 
supersonic lore stand the air-resistance 
mathematics of his associates, Ernst Eck- 
ert and F, O. Ringleb, Lippisch foresees 
60-minute coast-to-coast flights in a 
decade. 

Re-Imported? At White Sands, N. 
Mex., other German rocket and super- 
sonics experts help redesign and test V-2s. 
Oddly enough, their specialty has U.S. 
roots. The late Dr. Robert Goddard, Mass- 
achusetts physicist, had worked out 
enough rocket-theory to build a V-2 20 
years ago. Says Willy Ley, long-natural- 
ized, ex-German rocket pioneer: If the 
U.S. had supported Goddard, no imported 
experts now could teach us a thing. 











Paul K. Horn 


HOMEWORK. Germans’ big task is translating tons of reports “rescued” by Army-Navy teams, 
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HOUSEWIVES MAY GET BIGGER SUGAR ALLOWANCE of 25-35 lbs. a year starting April 1 





A 60% to 80% boost for industrial users may begin on the same date. 
PUBLIC UTILITY HEADS, mindful of oil and maritime strikes, are not rushing into 
. 100% change-over to oil following coal crisis. Many will keep plants 
on a part-oil, part-—coal basis. 
GAS TURBINES FOR TANKS and other engines for smaller vehicles twice as powerful 
as those used in World War II may be developed by Army engineers. 
STEEL MAKERS, bedeviled by scrap shortages, see glimmer of hope in new Govern-— 
ment policy permitting purchase and shipment to U.S. of European iron 
and steel scrap discarded by American troops. 
ALL RETAIL LINES GAINED during first eight months of 1946--except beer, off 
4%. Biggest increase was jewelry, 57%. Among lines gaining 40% or 
more were auto supplies, furniture, general hardware. 








$254 million in 1945. Proprietors expect further rise as motorists 
get used to buying more things at "one-stop" stations. 

HARDWARE DEALERS WILL MEET COMPETITION from drug and chain stores, oil and tire 
companies, by handling new lines like chinaware, food specialties, 
fountain pens, and even packaged drinks, medicines and soda fountain 
lunches in some localities. 

U.S. CONSUMER DEBT will hit $9 billion by Dec. 31, 1946, compared with 1941's 
record $10 billion. But 1946's debt represents only 63% of spendable 
consumer income as against 11% in 1941. 

TODAY'S TAX BILL for support of Federal, state and local governments takes 
about $1 out of every $3 of individual income——-more than $1,300 per 
family. In 1920, taxes took $1 out of $8, or $400 per family. 


INTEREST RETURN ON SOUND INVESTMENTS can scarcely find any place to go but up. 
Today's interest rate on savings in triple A corporate bonds (Moody's 
classification) is 2.55%. But in purchasing power, compared with 1939 
dollars, this is worth only 1.73%. 

ICC FREIGHT RATE BOOST-of 17.6% will amount to about 1% of the wholesale value 
(at destination) of commodities the roads expect to transport in 1947. 

COIN-—BOX GASOLINE PUMPS will be marketed by manufacturer as soon as a Chicago 
coin-device maker can produce control mechanisms in quantity. 

RUBBER INDUSTRY will use larger percentage of natural crude in nearly all prod- 
ucts while the price is not more than about 4¢ a lb. higher than syn- 
thetic. Any upturn in crude will swing trend back to synthetic. 

WESTINGHOUSE PREDICTS future main-line locomotives will be powered by four 
2,000 hp oil—burning gas turbines (half the size of conventional 


C Diesel electrics). It's been testing them since August. 

EXPECT FURTHER SLUMP IN PASSENGER CAR PRODUCTION. unless critical parts shortage 
can be overcome. Main shortages now: Castings of all kinds, friction 
bearings, batteries, solder, wheels, springs, wiring harnesses, speec-— 


ometer indicators, bumpers. 








"SAFETY IS NO ACCIDENT," $225 prize-winning slogan picked from 5,000 contest 
entries, will be used in American Trucking Association's 1947 highway 
courtesy-safety campaign. 

UTILIZATION OF BY-PRODUCTS has increased with end of black market in meat, but 

we'll have to import insulin in '47. Reason: Only 1 lb. of powdered 
insulin (enough for 550 diabetics for one year at 50 units a day aver- 
age) is obtained from pancreatic glands of 100,000 animals. 
will be basic units with a floor area of 16 x 24 ft. that can be com- 
bined end to end, side by side, or atop each other. They'll have pre- 
assembled plumbing, heating and interior installations. 
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Tire Merchants—Plus 


Like thousands of independent deal- 
ers in the U.S., Al Kaufman, owner of 
Kaufman Tire Sales Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
suspected something was wrong. While 
chain and manufacturer-owned stores 
grew, his business did not. 

He accepted an offer by the Seiber- 
ling Rubber Co.’s merchandising counselor 
to make a survey. It showed Kaufman’s 
17th St. location was a good spot, but he 
wasn’t making proper use of it. 

His floor space called for bigger prof- 
its than he was making. He piled trash 
where he should have displayed things 
for sale. The shabby interior and show 
wind%ws had little sales appeal. He car- 
ried no “related merchandise” like radios, 
batteries, home and auto supplies. He 
didn’t advertise. 

Streamlined Store. Seiberling came 
up with remodeling plans, sold Kaufman 
new lighting and display fixtures at less 
than market price. Seiberling also sup- 
plied related lines, and advised Kaufman 
how to build displays, deal with custom- 
ers, get the most from his advertising 
dollar. Cost of remodeling: $3,000. 
Charge for advice: Nothing. 

The year before he modernized, Kauf- 
man’s sales ran slightly more than $125,- 
ooo. The other day, 12 months after the 
change, he found they had jumped to 
$175,000. 

Of this $50,000 increase, $15,000 was 
in his regular tire and recapping trade, 
$35,000 in related lines. It was nearly all 
“gravy” because he earned it without 
added overhead except for a small depre- 
ciation allowance on the remodeling and 
a modest outlay for advertising. 

These direct dealer-aids by the larg- 
est U.S. tire manufacturer selling exclu- 
sively through independents are Seiber- 
ling’s answer to competition from chain 
and manufacturer-owned stores. Inde- 


pendent dealers once sold 98% of all re- 


placement tires. By 1941, chain.and man- 
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ufacturer-owned competition had cut this 
figure in half, 

Aid for Individualists. At a sales 
conference in Akron last fortnight, Presi- 
dent J. Penfield Seiberling told how his 
company expects to shift the balance back 
in favor of independents. 

His new system divides the U.S. into 
12 regions. Each region has a field organ- 
ization responsible for: (1) advising deal- 
ers on location; (2) analyzing sales po- 
tential; (3) training owner and employes 
in display and customer relations; (4) 
providing specialists to assist in selling 
truck and tractor tires, to instruct in han- 
dling installment business; (5) expert in- 
struction in recapping. 

Seiberling added: “In our first set of 
principles we promised to sell our product 
under our own name only. To that we 
now add a new ideal. On a non-profit 
basis we are going to see that our 4,500 
dealers have a chance to modernize so 
completely that they will be on a fair 
competitive basis with their rivals, 

“I’m convinced that if the U.S, loses 
its independent merchants we will be 
headed for regimentation and the downfall 
of our American system.” 

In 1947 Seiberling expects to furnish 
its dealers $40 million worth of tires and 
retreads—plus $10 million in lines made 
by other manufacturers, including such 
items as outboard motors, boats, auto 
seat covers, washing machines and home 
freezers. 


More Than Ketchup 


The summer air over Bowling Green, 
Ohio (pop. 7,190), and nearby Fremont 
(pop. 14,710), used to be pungent with 
the aroma of spices. Then, during the 
war, the aroma faded to a faint perfume. 

Reason: Faced with a spice shortage 
which threatenéd to end ketchup manu- 
facture, H. J. Heinz Co. learned to extract 
spice essences in pressure cookers. Spices 
went three times as far; ketchup con- 
tinued to pour in a steady stream. 

H. J. (Jack) Heinz II, youthful 
president of the Heinz Co., told this 
story the other day to 1,000 farmers and 
their wives, who produced last season’s 


$1.3 million worth of tomatoes processed 
locally. 

What he said was significant because 
it showed the close ties between indus- 
trial research and continuing markets for 
farm products, It also showed the Heinz 
plants’ stake in their communities: On 
their researchers’ ingenuity depends the 
purchasing power of farmers who raise 
the tomatoes and of the hundreds of 
townspeople who work in the plants. 

Heinz’s request for a 20% increase 
in tomato acreage in 1947 means an even 
bigger stake in jobs and dollars. 


Watchmakers — USA 


The impossible happened last fort- 
night: Labor union members paid for full- 
page advertisements to make known (1) 
their pride in their jobs, (2) confidence in 
their companies, and (3) their willingness 
to welcome would-be fellow workers. 

Over the insignia of the American 
Watch Workers Union (independent) the 
advertisements appeared in newspapers of 
Elgin, Ill., Waltham, Mass., and Lan- 
caster, Pa.—home cities of Elgin, Waltham 
and Hamilton timepieces. 

The ads proclaimed: “. . . This union 
is not set up to fight, but to work side 
by side with management ... for we 
know that to ‘have more’ we must ‘pro- 
duce more.’ . . .” 

It continued: “. . . We are turning 
out the finest watch that money can buy 
. .. If by chance you don’t get that same 
glow of pride from your present job and 
company ... there is room for a few 
hundred more people here .. . if you have 
keen eyes, a good mind, and, above all, 
the willingness to work, .. .” 

There are special reasons for job- 
pride at Hamilton, Elgin and Waltham. 
Watch workers live in a challenging world 
of Lilliputian dimensions, with timepiece 
errors checked to one eight-thousandth 
of a second. 

Making Them Tick. Everywhere in 
the Hamilton Watch Co.’s factory (sub- 
stantially the same thing is true of Elgin 
and Waltham) one sees men and girls 
scooting up and down production lines on 
roller-stools that slide on miniature rails. 





Direct aids from tire manufacturer helped Dealer Al Kaufman modernize his Toledo store. (SEE: Tire Merchants—Plus) 
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Operators in charge of machines convert 
i pound of steel (original cost 60¢) into 
almost invisible screws worth $8,000. 

The invention of a _ chrome-steel- 
nickel alloy known as Elvinar (non-mag- 
netizable and relatively unaffected by ex- 
tremes of temperatures) won the Nobel 
prize for the Frenchman, Guillaume. 

But big George Luckey, Hamilton’s 
vice president in charge of manufacturing, 
found that steelmakers were not interested 
in producing a metal whose industry-wide 
demand would be measured in ounces. So 
he set up his own miniature high-frequency 
(radio-wave heated) steel mill. It heats 
74 lbs. at a time, which dwindles to 30 
ounces after forging and turning. What’s 
left finishes into 250,000 hairsprings worth 
nearly half a million dollars. 

Competition. The 8,000 employes 
of America’s jeweled watch industry face 
a new challenge. During the war, while 
Hamilton, Elgin and Waltham produced 
precision instruments for the armed forces 
(as Switzerland did for the Nazis), the 
American market was taken over by the 





STEEL MILL. It produces special alloy for hair- 
springs. (SEE: Watchmakers—USA) 


Swiss. Since Pearl Harbor, 40 million 
Swiss watches have been imported. 

Says Walter W. Cenerazzo, president 
of the American Watch Workers Union: 
“Skillful Swiss are producing at less than 
half American wages. (Swiss workers get 
from 35¢ to 65¢ an hour; Americans, $1 
up.) And our 8,000 skilled people are 
about to be thrown out of work by the 
rising tide of Swiss imports.” 

The union asks a quota which would 
guarantee 50% of the American market to 
American companies. 

“If we don’t get it,” says Cenerazzo, 
“I predict our three American companies 
—the only ones left out of some 50 odd 
starts—will themselves becore importers 
within two years and stop making their 
own watches. This would leave the whole 
world dependent upon Switzerland for 
timing mechanisms. In case of war, we'd 
be stuck.” 
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Add Coincidence Department 


Hunter James Smith, Caldwell, N.J., 
bagged banded pheasant No. 33536 early 
this season, later got No. 33537, two days 
later got No. 33538. 


Bilious Bowl 


To the casual sports page reader who 
used to think the Rose Bowl settled the 
national collegiate football championship, 
the end of 1946 offered a baffling outbreak 
of post-season football fever, character- 
ized by unknown bowls before the eyes. 

The rash of new and little-heard-of 
bowl contests not only hit a new high but 
threatened to make this New Year’s Day 
difficult to distinguish from a Saturday 
during the regular gridiron season. 

Crowding the hitherto “major” list of 
Rose, Orange, Sugar, Sun and Cotton 
Bowls—which had been bewls enough— 
were such would-be extravaganzas as the 
Oil, Cigar, Alamo, ’Gator, Raisin, Tan- 
gerine, Will Rogers, Harbor, Cattle and 
Flower Bowls, on Jan. 1, and, throughout 
December, the Glass, Papoose, Little Rose, 
Peach, Tobacco and Optimist Bowls. Total 
score: 21 games, or almost as many as the 
number of “All-America” football teams 
dreamed up each year by press services, 
magazines and razor blade companies. 

Tough Going. In San Francisco, 
sports columnist Will Connolly, moved by 
the spectacle, sadly remarked that so far 
there were no ‘‘Pessimist, Moose, Eagles, 
Daughters of the American Revolution or 
Over the River Burial Society Bowls,” 
but advised readers to watch the next day’s 
paper for late developments. 

Meanwhile, bowl promoters were run- 
ning out of (1) locally-famous agricultural 
products or persons after which to name 
their attractions, and (2) college teams 
which had more victories than losses. The 
Sun Bowl committee, for example, finally 
had to settle for VPI (won 3, lost 3, tied 
3) for its El Paso game and had trouble 
getting Cincinnati (won 8, lost 2) as 
VPI’s opponent. 

Didn't Make It. Promoters of the 
proposed “first annual” Dixie Bowl at 
Birmingham had to give up the idea en- 
tirely after contacting half a dozen col- 
leges. Seattle’s first “Harbor Bowl,” 
matching Montana State (5-3-1) vs. New 
Mexico (5-4-1), seemed leading candidate 
for the title of Jan. 1 “Low Bowl Game.” 

Only bowl-calibre teams which were 
not playing this Jan. 1 were the nation’s 
two best—Army and Notre Dame. 


New Creed 


L. L. Foreman, Santa Fe, N. Mex., 
entered a magazine contest for a conser- 
vation pledge which, recited like the pledge 
to the flag, would'make citizens more con- 
scious of conservation needs. 

Wrote Foreman: “I give my pledge 
as an American. to save and faithfully to 





defend from waste, the natural resources 
of my country, its soil and minerals, its 
forests, waters and wildlife.” 

Clearly the contest winner, Foreman 
received a $3,000 check presented for Out- 
door Life, contest sponsor, by Interior 
Secretary J. A. Krug. Said Krug: “You 
have performed a service for your coun- 
try.” 

Next step: To get the pledge adopted 
and used by schools and hunting, fishing, 
sportsmen’s clubs everywhere. 


Hoosier Hysteria 


Long before the frost had hit the 
pumpkin, basketballs began to slap the 
backboards in Indiana last fall. 

By this week, the thud of the ball. 
the shrill of the referee’s whistle, the 
shrieks of capacity crowds, were at cre- 
scendo pitch. In city and hamlet, Indiana 
—the nation’s No. 1 basketball state—was 
plunged deep into the game it never for- 
gets, in season or out. 

Everybody, Everywhere. Pro and 
college teams were playing, hundreds of 
industrial, church and YMCA leagues 
were under way and, most important, the 
nearly 800 high schools which are the 
backbone of Indiana’s basketball empire 
Were in a furious warm-up for the ap- 
proaching state championship race. 

To-every loyal Hoosier all this proved 
once again that no other state produces so 
many top-notch basketball players or so 
many rabid fans; that nowhere else is 
there an equivalent amount of fast-break- 
ing, slam-bang, “firewagon”’ play. 

How Come? Part of the answer for 
what Indianans pridefully call “Hoosier 
Hysteria” is the fact that basketball is an 
obsession which begins early in the life of 
an average Hoosier lad. 

While many another U.S. stripling is 
fishing, swimming or playing baseball in 
summer months, Indiana youngsters are 
earnestly scrambling over improvised 
backyard courts, tirelessly tossing balls 
through baskets and dreaming of the day 
they'll make their hjgh school teams. 

While many a grade school youngster 
elsewhere is tossing bean-bags of a morn- 
ing’s recess, fifth and sixth grade Indiana 
pupils are polishing up their basketball on 
schoolyard courts—without which no 
crossroads Hoosier grammar school is 
complete. By the time he reaches high 
school, rare, indeed, is the Indiana boy 
who has not mastered some of basket- 
ball’s tricky fundamentals, 

Not Odd. Hardly an eyebrow was 
lifted in Indiana in November when 300 
Richmond fans brought radios, playing 
cards, blankets and stoves, stood all night 
in a two-block queue to buy season high 
school basketball tickets the next morning. 
To such authorities as Ben Tenny, vet- 
eran sports editor of the Ft. Wayne News- 
Sentinel, Orville “Red” Haven, sports 
editor of the Anderson Herald, or L. V. 
Phillips, commissioner of the Indiana 
High School Athletic Association, such 
pre-occupation with the game springs 
from no mysterious phenomena. 

It dates, for instance, from the time 
that Indiana, with its myriad small towns 
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KIDS. Even fifth-graders play basketball in Indiana. These North Anderson School youngsters (left) practice after class, hope to make their schoo! 
team. Anderson High varsity (right), 1946 state champs, trims subs 72-18 in a practice game which nearly packed big gym. 


and small schools, showed early interest 
in a sport w! ich needed only five men for 
a team and could be played almost any- 
where—in gym, church hall or village fire- 
house. It dates also from the year (1911) 
that the IHSAA grabbed basketball as a 
major sport, got the state off to a head 
start over neighboring commonwealths by 
backing an annual high school tournament. 

Now the tournament has 64 sectional, 
16 regional and four semi-final play-offs 
before the finals every year at Butler Uni- 
versity in Indianapolis and will draw, this 
year, some 1.3 million spectators. The 
fact that smaller schools frequently knock 
off their metropolitan rivals in this hectic 
free-for-all makes every game of vital con- 
cern to every team supporter, keeps stu- 
dents, players, townspeople talking bas- 
ketball 12 months a year. 

Football Second Best. On the 
of 1945-46 records, 25,000 Indiana boys 
will play on 776 high school teams in the 
state tournament this season. 


~ 


yasis 


basketball 


Last fall, Indiana had only 143 high school 





football squads, with fewer than 10,000 
youngsters in uniform, 

After the court championship finals, 
will come final proof of Indiana’s basket- 
ball ascendency—the annual invasion of 
out-of-state coaches who paw over gradu- 
ating Hoosier high school talent each 
spring, seek entire teams for future inter- 
collegiate basketball wars. 

Sample City. Typical of Indiana 
“firewagon” fever is Anderson, an indus- 
trial city of 60,000 whose public high 
school won the 1946 state title, but, with 
only one regular back this year, is not 
too sure about repeating in 1947. 

One hundred and ninety-three varsity 
and 97 freshman basketball candidates re- 
ported to Anderson’s new coach, Keith 
Lambert, when practice began in the fall. 
In less than a week, citizens bought out 
all the gym’s 4,629 seats for all of Ander- 
son’s home games. Three-thousand An- 
derson folk, some with babes in arms, at- 
tended a pre-season session on rules. 

Secret Of Anderson High’s strong 


So ae erage 


© OR RE en Te ay ms 


court squads is a surprising basketball 
feeder system that has 500 boys playing 
in a ro-team grammar school and four- 
team junior high league. Probably the best 
in the state, the system was developed 
under Anderson Schoot Superintendent 
Archie Chadd, uses five classroom teach- 
ers, paid extra for the work, to supply 
the coaching. 

Competition. Informed Indianans, 
proud of the state’s basketball record, are 
willing, however, to admit that their 
lengthy “dominance of the game now is 
threatened from outside—particularly by 
Ohio, Kentucky, Iowa and Illinois, 

“Ten years ago,” says Sports Editor 
Tenney, “we could have matched our 10 
best high school teams against 10 from any 
other state and have won eight of those 
games. Now, perhaps, we couldn’t do that, 
although we'd probably win five or six of 
those games. But we still think that no 
other state could produce 800 high school 
teams that—team for team—could match 
the kind we grow out here.” 


; 
’ 


Indianapolis Times; Dave Payton Photos 


FAN. Ray Wetzel, Anderson real estate title expert, keeps a dozen sports scrap books, typifies intense Hoosier basketball interest. At right, 15,000 
jam Butler University Field House; country's largest, for state high school court tournament. (SEE: Hoosier Hysteria) 
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New HOSPITAL and 


SURGICAL POLICY 


Protects Whole Family 


Costs Only 3¢ a Day for Adults 
Only 1%¢ a Day for Children 


IT’S HERE! The new Family Hospital and 
Surgical Expense Policy that insures the whole 
family — mother, father, children, anyone now 
in good health, age 3 months to 65 years. Pro- 
vides Cash to help pay hospital room and board 
for as many as 90 days in any one year for 
EACH and EVERY person insured; EXTRA 
benefits for medicines, laboratory fees, other 
hospital charges; ALSO doctor’s operating fee; 


CASH to help pay hospital and surgical bills | 


for sicknesses, accidents, operations and many 
other disabilities not covered by other policies 
—and even special hospital benefits for child- 
birth. You select your own doctor and hospital. 
This low-cost Family Hospital and Surgical 
Policy issued at special family rates by strong 
company with over $3,000,000.00 surplus for 
policyholders’ protection. Investigate! 
no money, mail coupon below quick for 10-day 
Trial Offer. There’s no obligation. Act today! 


ee 


: STERLING INSURANCE CO. : 
: N-415 STERLING BLDG., CHICAGO 1:, ILL. = 
3 Send me 10-Day Trial Offer of LOW- § 
: COST Hospital and Surgical Family Plan. = 
& Name : 
: I  ictrecicciccertavcinintntantinicatacianinaacn : 
: City | es : 
Fennenneeeesssnsnnsnenaeeesessessnnnncnenensessesnenat 








How Sluggish Folks 
Get Happy Relief 


WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 


lazy “innards’”’, and help you feel bright and | 


chipper again. 
DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 


tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 


make it so easy to take. 
MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 


prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- | 
So be sure your | 


able and agreeable to take. 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 


INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S fzvorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. LALDWELLS 


SENNA LAXATIVE 
CONTAINED IN ‘ SYRUP PEN 





> Exquisitely ruffiledand 
Be Serichly veined, 5 inches 


 < Ry across. S riet, Rose, 
| 5 





Copper, 4 
ender, etc. 
S postpaid for 10c. Send dime ‘today! 
7 W. ATLEE BURPEE co. 
309 Burpee ~*~ OR 309 Burpee Bidg. 
Phiiadelphia 32, Clinton, lowa 





Ottawa Self-Propelled Buzz Master 


CLEARS LAND FAST! Powerful 6-HP motor with 
friction clutch for safe operation. 
Cuts down timber, brush and 
hedge; turn blade vertically and 

saw logs to length. Can be ¢ 


equipped to fell largest 
trees. Has clutch pulley for 









belt work. Fully guaran 4 ne 
OTTAWA MFG. CO., 164 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 
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Education 


Over Their Heads ? 


Not all the problems of elementary 
schools revolve around salaries. Some, in- 
cluding the most serious, never get into 
the headlines. 

Last week the St. Louis superintend- 
ent of schools, Philip J. Hickey, outlined 
one of them. 

“We know,” he said “that in many 
schools, only about half of the children 
can understand textbook material at their 
grade level. Twenty-five to 40 years 
ago, pupils in the seventh and eighth 
grades were a select group. Either they 
mastered the art of reading in the lower 
grades, or they dropped out. 

“Now, however, slow pupils do not 
drop out. Attendance laws are enforced. 
If ninth graders, therefore, cannot read 
their own vernacular, how can we expect 
them to get meanings from Elizabethan 
English? How much less can we expect 
them to learn to love literature by con- 
ning the language of Geoffrey Chaucer?” 

Challenge. “We are not facing reali- 
ties in the classroom. Old teachers are 
reluctant to give up their favorite books.’ 

What Hickey says is amply backed 
by statistics. Out of some 2,000,000 
youngsters entering school for the first 
time this year, about 600,000 will never 
properly master reading. True, they will 
pass from grade to grade; in high school, 
however, will come the payoff. Thousands 
“eraduate” without being able to in- 
telligently read a daily newspaper. 

Remedy. In St. Louis, Hickey has 
sought to combat this with a reading clinic. 


Idea is to train every teacher to be a 
reading specialist. The clinic, headed by 
William Kottmeyer, insists that any 


Hazing Menace 


Educators everywhere in the U.S. 
have long fumed over the menace of 
college hazing. Their chief objection 
has been the students’ conception of a 
fraternity as an “organized paddling 
party.” 

With the end of the war and the 
influx of veterans, hazing has declined 
perceptibly in colleges, only to rise in 
high schools. 


Last week, in Arlington Heights, 


Ill., two boys and a girl were served 
with warrants charging them with haz- 


ing a freshman boy. They were accused 
of taking the freshman to a nearby for- 
est preserve, stripping him, and paint- 
ing his body. 

In New York, Maurice Jacobs, 
chairman of the National Interfrater- 
nity Conference, called hazing “a men- 
ace to the fraternity system. A few 
individuals seem not to have developed 
beyond the idea of the fraternity as 
serving any function other than that of 
a high school lark.” 





teacher—by a few simple tests—can meas- 
ure the reading capacity of any pupil. 
Then, the answer is to supply reading 
material at his own level. 

Kottmeyer agrees with Hickey that 
seventh and eighth grade literature is over 
the pupils’ heads. The sentence structure 
is too complicated, vocabulary too long. 
Horrible example, Kottmeyer says, is the 
“opening sentence of The Courtship of 
Miles Standish. This contains 44 words. 
A 17-word sentence is about all the aver- 
age eighth grader can assimilate.” 

Many smaller city schools have al- 
ready adopted remedial reading methods 
and feed different reading material to dif- 
ferent groups within grades. 

Thus, at Frederick, Md., the brighter 
third year high school students read Ham- 
let. Those who cannot follow Hamlet, read 
Macbeth. The third and ‘slowest group 
reads Readers Digest. 





Education in Congress 


Education is slated to take a back 
seat to labor in the next session ‘of Con- 
gress. Reason: The Education and Labor 
committees in the House are combined. 

This will have several curious effects: 
(1) the chairman will be chosen by the 
Republican caucus for his labor, not edu- 
cation, views; (2) the Federal Aid-to- 
Education bill will probably get shorter 
shrift, less attention than last year; (3) 
new impetus will be added to an investi- 
gation of the U.S. Office of Education. 

Identity of the chairman of the new 
combined House committee is not known 
yet. Combination of the two committees 
drew the fire last week of Rep. George A. 
Dondero (R.-Mich.), ranking member of 
the old Education Committee. Said Don- 
dero: ‘““Nothing could be more silly than 
the combination of labor and education. I 
look for a fight over the chairmanship, 
with education getting the short end.” 


International 
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Radio 


Never-Never Land 


Every Monday through Friday, from 
10:15 a.m. to 6 p.m., half of radio’s 
women listeners tune in on the trials of 
their favorite heroines. Their vote keeps 
nine dramas in the top 10 daytime shows. 

Although there’s a daily crisis in each 
of these soap operas, the shows them- 
selves thrive on it. They’re slow to knuckle 
under. When one is dropped, like Guiding 
Light recently was, wails resound. Fans 
write heart-rending letters. 

Surveys show women think there are 
too many serials (a total of 35 compared 
to a high of 60 in 1939) but can’t agree 
on which ones should be dropped. 

Sob Story. Scholarly appraisals are 
varied. Some say the emotional outlet 
women get by crying over the heroines’ 
troubles affects theif own reactions to real 
life. One psychiatrist blames soap operas 
for the relapse of several patients. 

However, a probe headed by Dr. 
Morris Fishbein, editor of the American 
Medical Association Journal, showed the 
dramas tend toward ethical solutions and 
seem more helpful than harmful. 

Both CBS and NBC get half their 
daytime profits from “washboard weep- 
ers.” Mutual and ABC found they 
couldn’t lure any of the advertisers away 
from the senior networks’ well-established 
opry cycle. So they turned to what they 
call more desirable pursuits—variety and 
children’s programs, 

Soap operas aren’t expensive. Biggest 
cost is a week’s radio time—about $14,- 
ooo. Talent gets an average of $2,200. 
Most actors get the union minimum wage 
of $25 a show. A few leads get double. 

Show Job. Announcers earn the same 
as actors but are better off because they 
can’t be written out of the script. Best 
job is the organist’s, at $45 a show. Soap 
opera commercials get extra close atten- 
tion, last over three minutes. 

Most serials keep 15 to 20 actors on 
tap. But because each performer appears 
only a few times a month, he shoots for 
jobs on several shows. 

Run-of-the-mill writers draw $125 to 
$500 a week. Irna Phillips, whose annual 
salary was reported at $200,000 before 
Guiding Light folded, vies with Elaine 
Carrington ($3,500 a week) as “Queen of 
the Serial World.” 

Class to Classy. Miss Phillips, once 
a school teacher, moved to Hollywood 
from Chicago last summer, bought the 
Fibber McGee mansion. She plots three 
stories (Masquerade, Today’s Children, 
Woman in White), lets dialoguers fill 
them out. 

Mrs. Carrington, who used to write 
for a woman’s magazine, demands solitude 
when she works. In a cozy one-room 
bungalow, not far from her big Long Is- 
land house, she talks three scripts into a 
dictaphone (When a Girl Marries, Pepper 
Young’s Family, Rosemary). 

Frank and Anne Hummert grind out 
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“drammers” at their Connecticut home. 
They used to help an agency turn out 
serials, went on their own a year ago. 

The longer a serial runs, the better 


‘for the writer. That’s why it took one 


heroine 17 days to get through a revolving 
door. 


On a Note of Peace 


Norman Corwin, radio writer-pro- 
ducer-director, set out last June to inter- 
view the world. Now, 37;000 miles later, 


he’s back with a thousand miles of wire- 





CBS Photo 
CORWIN & TYPEWRITER. Together, they cover 
the world. (See: On a Note of Peace) 


tape recordings of his talks with big and 
little citizens of 17 countries. 

In a series of 13 broadcasts, begin- 
ning the first of the year, Corwin will play 
these back (English interpretations in- 
cluded) to show the world’s “overwhelm- 
ing will and anxiety for peace.” 

Honor Man. When 36-year-old Cor- 
win won the Wendell Willkie “One World” 
globe-circling trip, last spring, he was 
radio’s most decorated man. Since the 
shaggy-haired Bostonian joined the CBS 
staff in 1938, his dramatic scripts (most 
widely known: On a Note of Triumph, 
VE-Day broadcast ) have won many honors. 
His shows have been published in book 
form, unusual for a radio writer. He has 
sparked one of radio’s most talked-about 
dramatic series, Columbia Workshop. 

Reasons for his meteoric rise: (1) a 
fresh technique (he says he was the first 
to use music as “more than the mortar 
between the bricks”); and (2) the warm 
appeal of his hero—the common man, 

The “One World” series will be typi- 
cally Corwin: he'll have an intense 
message which he'll be revising up until 
the “on the air” signal flashes. But for 
the first time, he plans to do the narrating 
himself, 

After that he will move his bachelor 
household to Hollywood to film his com- 
edy, Mary and the Fairy (“a non-interna- 
tional piece of fluff’). As in radio, he’ll 
co-produce, write and direct. 





When Bad Weather Jabs You 


SORE, STIFF 
AND LAME 
WITH PAIN! 


Try SLOAN’S—for aid to quicker relief! 
Also for neuralgia, arthritis and 
rheumatic pains! 







ACTS FASTER! cages 
IV ESUID (NS:EM ocony crt nights a toctare? 


Get help fast ... help you 
can feel, You'll feel SLOAN’S bring the soothing 
surge of circulation that eases pain . . . almost 
at once, 

SLOAN’S is so powerful, and easy to use, you 
just pat it on... no rubbing. Research shows 
SLOAN’S acts faster . . . and effect lasts longer . . . 
to help you find relief from pain and suffering. 

Whenever pain strikes, pat on SLOAN’S quick. 
Keep it handy. Get SLOAN’S at any drugstore: 
35¢, 70¢ and $1.40 (giant size). 


SLOAN’S 


FOR ACHES AND PAIN! 
70 years a trusted aid in relieving pain! 
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BULB BARGAIN 
IN AMERICA 


Think of it! This amazing low 
ce brings you 100 blooming size 
giadiola bulbs—8 glorious rainbow mix colorsin 
these 2-year-old, high-price varieties: Picardy, Dr 
Bennet, Shirley Temple, Peggy Lou, Maid of Orleans. We 
will replace any bulb which does not FLOWER 5 YEARS. 
Order now while they last! Sent in plenty of time for 
epring planting. Money back guarantee. 
EXTRA-Prompt orders receive 3 TUBEROSES without 
additional cost. Bloom first year into waxy white. fragrant 
flowers, 2 to 3 ft. tall, can be grown in pots, too. 
SEND NO MONEY — RUSH ORDER 
Cash orders sent prepaid—else pay $1.94 plus postage on 
arrival. Send order, name and address to 


MICHIGAN sure. co. 


OUCH.-my po seae 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight —walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 

Address: W.T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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No experience needed to earn splend 
yons round income. Bochia‘s superb 


greeting cards, correspondence notes, 

ft wrappings sel! themseives. 16 new 
fi ] box assor ts — you make up to 
# a box! rite for samples on ap- 
prova!. Mahe sales first day, 
or return et our expense. 


HARRY DOEHLA Co. 
Oept L-1 Fitchburg, Mass 











Its comforting 
heat relieves torture of 


BACKACHE 


@ Join the millions who swear b 
Johnson’s Back PLasTteR —ma 
to relieve backaches quickly. Tests 
by doctors with bundreds of peo- 
ple prove it works! 

® Using this plaster is like takin 
a heating pad right to work wit 
you. The mild medication stirs up 
circulation, HEATS your back, eases 
pain and stiffness, It’s clean. Its 
strength lasts for days. 

®@ Johnson’s Back PLASTER guards 
against chilling. Straps muscles, 
gives support right on the sore 
spot. Made by Johnson & Johnson 
—a name that has meant quality 
for fifty years. At all drug stores. 





AMAZING, ASTONISHING OFFER! 


ALL YOURS FOR £O: 


HUCKLEBERRIES 
; From seed to delicious, juicy 
| berries, an inch in diameter, All 
in the same season. 


é CLIMBING CUCUMBER 
Saves space, climbs pole, trellis, iuaraee™s 
arbor or tree. Bears heavily . . « Qype 
White, crisp. 12-18” long. i 
pumoes WARD LONG BEANS 
i" Wiha MW Pods actually yard long .. . Gives 
} enormous’ crop, long, © ‘slender, 
round beans, Fine for » "6 
snap beans, 
EAR LY TOMATOES, 
“Speed King” (Burbank) First to | 
ripen. Tomatoes Weigh 2-3 Ibs. ea. * < 
All 4 Packages Postpaid, Only 10c; 
3 lots, 25c. Order Now, Catalog Free. 


GOOD LUCK SEEDS | 


STA. 129 PARADISE 
OH JOY! QUICK RELIEF FROM 


MUSCULAR ACHES 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 


me * EN-AR-CO 


INSTANTLY BEGINS ITS 4-FOLD WORK 
OF HELPING SOOTHE MUSCULAR ACHES 
CAUTION: USE ONLY AS DIRECTED 


ONE-MAN SAWMILL (E&55 THAR 


onan, To Turn Trees Into sty monets 200" 
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ipment. 
BELSAW MACHINERY CO., 1851-J, Field Bidg. 
315 Westport Road Kansas City 2, Mo. 


MORE MILK AT LESS COST 
Holsteins hold all world records for milk production. 


ity, they can 


Having greater feed ca 
arge amounts of 


consume | 
FREE 


home-grown roughage, 

assuring their owners 

ILLUSTRATED | greater profits. Also, t they 
HOLSTEIN 

JUDGING MAN- 


continue to produce co: 
sistently at 12 and 15 
UAL.WRITE | years of age or longer. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N ! 
OF AMERICA ¢ Brattleboro, Vermont ¢ Box 104 
I AM INTERESTED IN BUYING 
pictures painted by early American Quaker 
Artists. Describe, subject, size, condition 
and state price. Also want to buy old INN 
SIGNS. Robt. Carlen, 323 South 16th St., 
Philadelphia, 2 Pa. 
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Books 


Autobiography of an Author 


Nearly 70 years ago a little girl in 
Randers, Denmark, lay on her back in the 
sunshine looking at the world through col- 
ored bits of glass. It was a fascinating 
game. She found that blue glass made the 
world crisp. and cold, red glass made it 
sorrowful, and pink glass made it repul- 
sive. By changing the glass she could 
change the world. 

Perhaps this discovery accounts for 
the fact that Karin Michaelis, who grew 
from that child into one of Denmark’s 
most renowned authors, never got tired of 
the world. In her autobiography Little 
Troll (Creative Age: $3), written at the 
age of 74, she is as alert and eager and 
wide-eyed as ever, still adding new experi- 
ences to her already overflowing life. 

Stranded in America during the recent 
war and almost penniless, she rented a $5- 
a-week room, was delighted to discover 
that she could eat day-old food at the 
Automat for half price. When her expen- 
sive Parisian frocks began to wear out, she 
replaced them at S. Klein’s for $5.95. She 
loved New York, the public library, Cen- 
tral Park, and the 5¢ subway rides, but 
was disappointed in potter’s field, the free 
burial ground for New York’s poor. 

Excursion. How did a lone and elderly 
but strictly alive woman happen to go to 
potter's field? She was, she says, “curi- 
ous,” so she simply rang the bell at Belle- 
vue Hospital and charmed the head of the 
city morgue into taking her along the next 
time the city’s barge carried its grisly 
cargo up the East river to the island burial 
ground, 

Most of the author’s reminiscences, 


however, are concerned with her life in- 


Europe. Having gained wealth and re- 
nown through her writing, she traveled ex- 
tensively, had two husbands and many 
love affairs, and enjoyed friendship with 
Ibsen, Grieg, Bjornson and others, all of 
whom she discusses candidly, 

Impulsive and vivacious rather than 
thoughtful, Little Troll is fresh and bub- 
bling with the delights of a world not seen 
through pink glass. 


High Life in China 

A pleasant route to escapism via 
China is now open through the efforts of 
Mrs, Pearl S. Buck. Entitled Pavilion of 
Women (John Day: $3), her book cir- 
cumvents the dirt, disease, poverty and 
civil war so vulgarly played up by the 
newspapers, displaying instead the jade, 
orchids and exotic women of a wealthy 
Chinese aristocrat. 

Of these women Madame Wu, wife 
of the aristocrat and head of his walled 
and rambling domicile, is the heroine. She 
was beautiful, poised, wise and just, and 
after 24 years of marriage, she was still 
more desirable to her husband than the 
lush young concubine she personally pro- 
cured for his enjoyment. Her only fault 





was that she didn’t care about anybody 
but herself. Even this, however, was cor- 
rected when Madame Wu fell in love with 
a foreign priest, fortunately already dead 
so there was no opportunity for indiscre- 
tion. 

In the meantime, Madame Wu’s sons 
were having their marital problems on a 
more earthly plane, and since they all lived 
in the same house in the Chinese manner, 
it was easy for Madame Wu to take an 
active part in their affairs and map out 
their routes to happiness. 

All of these activities are carried out 
against a background of rich costumes, 





Elizabeth Colman 
PEARL BUCK. A new novel paints the East's 
other half. (SEE: High Life in China) 


sumptuous feasts, numerous children, wet 
nurses and servants, all rehearsed to the 
last detail and ready for Hollywood to 
start shooting. 


Adult Geography 


In a recent test among a group of col- 
lege graduates only one could name all the 
48 states. Most were not sure what river 
flowed by the city of Memphis, and some 
didn’t know which was farther west— 
Iowa or Colorado, 

They didn’t know because they had 
not studied geography since the early 
years of grammar school. Their ignorance 
in this respect is nation wide. One at- 
tempt to correct it is a new book, Geog- 
raphy for Grown-ups, by H. A. Calahan 
(Harper: $3.50). 

Here in fascinating form is the story 
of the earth we live on, its place in the 
universe, the people that inhabit it, and 
how geography has influenced their civili- 
zation. Reading it is a far cry from those 
long ago hours of boredom that were 
once spent learning that the capital of 
Delaware was not Wilmington but Dover, 
or what bounds Bolivia on the north, 
south, east and west. 

New Slant. Calahan prefers to write 
about the lost continent of Atlantis, life 
on Mars, future possibilities of the Arctic 
and Antarctic, or the life story of an ice- 
berg. 

He devotes a whole chapter to grass 
because “grass has determined the flow of 
population, the rise and fall of civiliza- 
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tions.” Another chapter goes to deserts, 
one to power, one to cities, one to sea 
routes, and one to wind. There are many 
others, all sparkling with new facts and a 
new approach both entertaining and edu- 
cational. ; 


Other New Books 


Balzac. By Stefan Zweig (Viking: 
$3.75). The author worked 10 years on 
this biography of the great French writer, 
and the wealth of detail he has amassed 
on Balzac’s day-by-day living is astound- 
ing. The reader sees him as an ugly, gross 
child unwanted by his mother; as a young 
writer starving in a bare, freezing room, 
writing 18 hours a day on a long and 
pompous play that nobody. wanted to pro- 
duce; as a debt-ridden lover always look- 
ing for a rich wife or a business specula- 
tion which would bring him a fortune even 
though everything he tried only put him 
deeper into debt; and finally as a dying 
man, blind and beaten by life. 

Yes and No Stories. By George and 
Helen Papashvily (Harper: $2.50). If you 
like stories about animals that talk and 
kings who have three sons and a wolf who 
wanted to go to Jerusalem, you'll like this 
collection of south Russian folk tales, col- 
lected by the authors of Anything Can 
Happen. They are nicely illustrated and 
bloody in an off-with-his-head manner. 
But everybody is quite cheerful about it— 
even the victims. 

Land of Promise. By Walter Havig- 
hurst (Macmillan: $3). This is the story 
of the Northwest Territory (now the 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin 
and part of Minnesota) and the individuals 
who trapped, fought the Indians, and 
brought their families over the mountains 
to start settlements there. It is a schol- 
arly job, well-written, and full of interest- 
ing Americana. But it may be too big a 
dose of information for the average 
reader. 





BALZAC. He conquered Paris from the grave. 
(SEE: Other New Books) 
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Musical ‘‘Miracle”’ 


This story has everybody in the 
Dutch town of Enkhuizen bug-eyed. 

Gerard Boedijn was rehearsing his 
orchestra on Beethoven’s Die Ehre Gottes 
in Der Natur. Suddenly he glanced at the 
score and froze. 

Boedijn’s 50 puzzled musicians 
crowded around, claimed they too saw on 
the music sheet a dark spot shaping into 
the heavy face of Ludwig van Beethoven. 

At Utrecht University Prof. Willem 
Ten Haeff, expert on “psychic” affairs, 
prepared to poke around the situation. 
From what he had heard he thought the 
“miracle” was “mass illusion resulting 
from concentration and strain.” 

Conductor Boedijn called off the re- 
hearsal and went home. He didn’t see how 
anyone could have doctored up his piece 
of music to produce the “face.” But he 
refused to submit it for chemical analysis. 
“Too valuable,” he said. 


Hoedown for Yehudi 


At 3 he wrecked a toy violin be- 
cause it wouldn’t play. At 6 he per- 
formed Mendelssohn’s Concerto on a real 
instrument for 9,000 San Franciscans. 

In Europe to study under the mas- 
ters, Yehudi Menuhin—not yet 15—was 
pampered by queens. Critics hailed him 
as one of the greatest musical geniuses of 
this age when he returned to his native 
New York. 

But the 29-year-old virtuoso had a 
music lesson the other day that found him 
a little on the short end. In Dallas for a 
concert, Menuhin called in B. F. Mc- 
Glothlin—a left-handed Texas fiddler— 
for a quick lesson in hoedown. 

“Never. learned a note,” the old man 
told him proudly, “and never want to.” 
He nodded his satisfaction when the maes- 
tro tried a hand on McGlothlin’s battered 
fiddles. “‘You’ve got a nice tone there,” 
he said. “But a violinist never makes a 
first class fiddler. Just not enough twang.”’ 


Disk Dope 


Sprinting for the last-minute Christ- 
mas rush, disk-makers turned out more 
quantity than quality. 

Bizet’s Carmen (RCA Recordrama: 
DM-1078). With six 12-inchers, tops cur- 
rent releases for size. Unpleasant surface 
noises mar an otherwise pleasant half- 
hour by Gladys Swarthout, Licia Albanese, 
Robert Merrill, Ramon Vinay. 

Humperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel 
(Col.: MM-632; four 12-inchers). Well- 
chosen cast (Basil Rathbone, Jane Pow- 
ell), fine playing by Carmen Dragon’s or- 
chestra, good identification of themes with 
action. Some children will find it fright- 
ening. 

Romberg’s Music (Col.:M-635; four 
10-inchers). Best recorded Romberg but 
not enough half-tones in familiar hits, 

















Wty this Building food/ 


TT hasten recovery after illness, many doc- 
tors advise drinking Ovaltine for two 
reasons: 

First, Ovaltine is one of the richest food 
sources of vitamins and minerals in the world. 
Each cup, made with milk, provides valuable 
amounts of vitamins A, B;, C, D, G and 
Niacin, and minerals Calcium, Phosphorus 
and Iron. These vitamins and minerals, so 
important to speedy recovery, are often de- 
ficient in convalescent diets. 

Second, Ovaltine supplies basic food sub- 
stances—complete proteins to repair body and 
nerve cells—high-energy foods for vigorous 
health. Ovaltine is specially Processed for 
easy digestion, so it usually “stays down” 
when nothing else seems to agree. 

Ovaltine is served in 1700 American hos- 
rae. So if someone in your family needs 

atiding up, try giving Ovaltine 2 or 3 times 
a day. 


OVALTINE 


PH MAKE YOUR OWN 


COSTUME JEWELRY 


SPLENDID HOBBY OR VOCATION 





Sea Shells @ Pin Backs « Ear Screws « Screw Eyes 
Plastic Dises « Ear Clips « Floral Stones « Jump Rings 


Chains « Clasps « Wire « Boxes « Bracelets « Parts 


Bow Knots « Catches « Plexigias « Cements « Dyes 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE «+ DEPT.A 





PHILADELPHIA BADGE CO. 100) Filbert St. Phila Pa 


FALSE TEET 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch 
lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. ... If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a generous 
trial box. Ol. P. lug. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4702-A, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


EXTRAYan ncn 


| SHOW EVERYDAY GREETINGS 
o ars Earn Extra Money simply by taking 
orders for wonderful Everyday assort- 
ment of greeting cards for Anniversaries, 
Birthday, all occasions. Smart—convenient 
—bargains. Friends buy gladly—pay you up 
iP to 50c cash profit on big $1.00 values. Also 
PERSONALIZED Stationery; meny other 
year ’round fast sellers, 60¢c up. Send toda 
for SAMPLE ASSORTMENT on approval. 
FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS, INC. 
303 Adams Street © Eimira, N. Y. 
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CAN EASILY 
EARN THIS "DONALD DUCK” 


CAMERA 


INTRODUCING OUR NEW 
DOUBLE EDGE RAZOR BLADES 


Send NO money. Just send us your name and 
address and we'll mail you twelve packets of our 
famous double edge razor blades which your dad 
and his friends will be glad to buy at our intro- 
ductory price of 25c a pack of 5 blades. When 
sold, merely remit us the $3.00 and we'll promptly 
send you this splendid “Donald Duck” snapshot 
camera that takes such marvelous clear pictures. 
Simple to operate and you'll treasure it for the 
thrills and fun you'll have with it. Write today... 
just send your name and address to 


NATHAN ASSOCIATES 
Industrial Trust Bldg., Wilmington, Delaware 


MUSCLE 
STRAIN? 


SORETONE Liniment’s 
Heating Pad Action 
Gives Quick Relief! 


When fatigue, exposure put misery in muscles, 











tendons and back, relieve such symptoms | 


quickly with the liniment specially made for 
this purpose. 

Soretone Liniment contains effective rube- 
facient ingredients that act like glowing warmth 
from a heating pad. Helps attract fresh surface 
blood supply. 

Soretone is in a class by itself. Fast, gentle, 
satisfying relief assured or price refunded. 50c. 
Economy size $1.00. 

Try Soretone for Athlete’s Foot. Kills all 5 


types of common fungi—on contact! contact! 


THROAT MISERY 


@ For unpleasant hawking, coughing, 
caused by colds, sinus and catarrh—use 
this “‘old stand-by method” that thou- 
sands for 70 years have used... HALL’S 
TWO-METHOD TREATMENT. Loosens and 
helps clear up phlegm-filled throat and nasal 
congestion or money back. Ask your drug- 

= gist. Write for FREE Vitamin and Health 
c hart oda F. J. Cheney & Co, Dept. 101, Toledo, 0. 


TRAVEL 
NAUSEA 


Used by children and 
adults over 5 century SEASICK” 


A 
LAND and SEA... 
aaa WORLD OVER PEMEO” 


~ A PROFITABLE ORNAMENTAL 


LUEBERRIES 


Raise CUL’ STV ATER BLUEBERRIES, Exquisite white blossoms; 
ay six feet tall. Two to four bushes will supply average family. 
Biz Money-maker for planters. Sell from 50c to 75c a quart. Fully 

described in our catalog of over 100 real bargains in plants, trees 

and shrubs. Write now. 














affects many children 
when traveling. For 
comfort and relief try 










Ackerman Nurseries, 870 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich. | 
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Movies 





1946: Best and Worst 


Producer Samuel Goldwyn trod on 
some of the most expensive toes in Holly- 
wood with his accusation that the movie 
capital has “run dry of ideas. That’s why, 
with few exceptions, this year’s films have 
been poor.” 

A quick look through the list of mov- 
ies released nationally in 1946 shows that 
Goldwyn is right.° 

High Mark. Of the year’s five best 
films, two are British, Henry V and Caesar 
and Cleopatra; one is Italian, Open City; 
only two are Hollywood-made, Spellbound 
and Anna and the King of Siam. 

(Such highly-touted efforts as The 
Razor’s Edge, The Yearling and Goldwyn’s 
Best Years of Our Lives will not achieve 
nation-wide distribution until 1947, though 
Best Years has already been mentioned by 
New York’s movie critics as a sure thing 
in the Academy Award sweepstakes. ) 

Laurence Olivier’s Henry V is the 
most successful attempt so far to put 
Shakespeare on celluloid, and, viewed from 
any angle, a magnificent film. Olivier has 


‘directed the rather dusty old pageant with 


ingenuity and impudence. The Techni- 
color, settings, costumes and music are 
superb, And the acting is above reproach. 

Good, But Not His Best. George 
Bernard Shaw made no attempt to re- 
model his Caesar and Cleopatra for the 
movies, and often the show slows down 
to the pace of an Egyptian temple frieze. 
Shaw’s best friends wouldn’t call the play 
one of his major works, but it’s still a lot 
livelier and wittier than most contempo- 
rary efforts. 

The Italian-made Open City was a 
stark, moving drama of Rome under Nazi 
rule. It depicted human relationships with 
a frankness not allowed American films, 
and was one of the few really impressive 
cinema-records of World War II. 


Spellbound was a slick, smartly 


International 


WICKED LOCKWOOD. Her neckline offended 
U.S. censors. (SEE: British Bonanza) 








turned-out Alfred Hitchcock melodrama, 
and Anna and the King of Siam was a 
charming change from Hollywood’s usual 
run of boy-meets-girl pot-boilers. Irene 
Dunne was notably un-British as Anna, 
but Rex Harrison was wonderfully royal 
as the king. 

Noteworthy. Hollywood had some 
good runners-up, but none of them offered 
anything really new. The Killers was 
tough and exciting, but still a throwback 
to the heyday of the gangster film. The 
Postman Always Rings Twice was a gen- 
erally expert screen translation of James 
M. Cain’s hard-boiled novel, and A Walk 
in the Sun and They Were Expendable 
were superior war movies. Best comedy 
was Danny Kaye’s Kid from Brooklyn, 

Worst. These are the pictures that 
fell farthest short of expectations: 

Adventure. Gable was back and Gar- 
son got him. The picture got the severest 
panning of 1946. 

The Outlaw. A mad mixture of sex 
and horses, with Jane Russell revealed as 





Acme 
TEAM. Shaw and director Pascal understood 
Cleo. (SEE: 1946: Best and Worst) 


a bust in more ways than one. Without a 
doubt, she’s the worst actress of our time. 
Angel On My Shoulder. A fantasy 
about a gangster who goes from hell to 
earth. It made the tortures described in 
Dante’s Inferno inviting by comparison. 
No Leave, No Love. Even Van John- 
son’s most ardent fans gagged on this one. 
I’ve Always Loved You. A classical 
music clambake in fancy Technicolor, with 
Rachmaninoff playing an unfortunate sec- 
ond to the year’s most irritating romance. 


British Bonanza 


The Wicked Lady (Universal-Rank) 
is a 1945 English picture just released in 
America to ride the wave of actor James 
Mason’s popularity and cash in on pub- 
licity concerning certain poses of the ac- 
tresses. The Johnston office ordered some 
shots of Margaret Lockwood and Patricia 
Roc re-filmed for U.S. showing because of 
a censurable display of “cleavage” (shad- 
owed depression dividing 4n~ actress’ 
bosom into two distinct sections). 

All This and More. Aside from these 
notorieties, the film offers extravagant act- 


PATHFINDER 





REAL BOY. In Butch's case, snaggle teeth have 
charm. (SEE: For the Family) 


ing, stilted dialogue, and a complete lack 
of humor (British included). 

Set in the time when holdups made 
English roads unsafe to travel, it casts 
Mason as a dashing, cloak-swirling high- 
wayman. Actress Lockwood, the bored 
wife of a lord, joins Mason to find adven- 
ture and romance. 

Her double life finally trips her up, 
and all but her blueblooded husband and 
her long-suffering girl friend (Roc) die 
violent deaths, The latter couple, conveni- 
ently, have loved each other all along, 

America has no corner on corn. 


For the Family 


The Mighty McGurk and My Brother 
Talks to Horses (M-G-M) are both gay 
nineties period pieces with simple, unso- 
phisticated plots. They’re both imtended 
to please the whole family. But there the 
resemblance ends. For McGurk, starring 
Wallace Beery, is pure Hollywood hokum. 
My Brother is a delightful tale that cap- 
tures childhood’s charm and pathos, 

Weary of Beery. As McGurk, Beery 
could have played his role blindfolded and 
hog-tied. He’s been the tough-braggard- 
with-heart-of-gold too many times. In 
this version he swaggers and mugs over 
the Bowery’s cobblestones with young 
Dean Stockwell, replacing Jackie Cooper 
and Mickey Rooney as “The Mugger’s” 
pal. Dean doesn’t measure up to his fore- 
runners, but at least he’s prettier to look 
at than Beery. In the end, of course, 
Beery comes out on the true-blue side. 

In contrast to such forced melo- 
drama, My, Brother Talks to Horses is 
fresh and believable. It’s an adaptation of 
the Morton Thompson story about a small 
boy who, as you might guess from the 
title, chats with horses. In the title role, 
g-year-old Butch Jenkins handles the fan- 
tasy with veteran-actor ease, 

Froth. Lesser roles are also well- 
handled. Peter Lawford, the older brother, 
and Beverly Tyler team up for the love 
in-bloom. Spring Byington’s interpreta- 
tion of the boys’ flighty but understand- 
ing mother is a gay spot. And the boarder, 
who invents an edible beer bottle, adds a 
topper of foam to the screwball family. 
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E ACHE 


\ 


@ Rub in gently-warming, soothing Ben-Gay for fast relief 
from muscular soreness and pain. Ben-Gay contains up to 24 
times more methyl salicylate and menthol—the famous pain- 
relieving agents known to every doctor—than five other widely 
offered rub-ins. Insist on genuine Ben-Gay, the original Baume 


Analgésique. 


Also for Pain due to rheumatism, neuralgia, and colds. 
Ask for Mild Ben-Gay for Children. 


QUICK... 


wow een-Gay 


FOOT PAINS STOPPED, 


with Air-Cooled ARCH-HEELER 


TRY 30 DAYS 
AT OUR RISK| 4% 


=Heei Cushion 
Increases Circulation 
Weich! Balancer 


_— - Get 


Metatarsal 
















t Quick 
Lasting Relief 
Wear Guaranteed, 
Proved ARCH-HEEL- 
ERS in any shoes for 
quick relief from tired ach- 
ing feet, metatarsal pains, 
burning callouses, corns, 
weak arches. Must please 
you, or Your Money Back! 
Made of selected leather, spec- 
ially shaped, with soft cushions 
to gently lift bone joints, re- 
lease nerve-pressures, free blood- 
circulation, align entire foot. 
Springy. Air-Cooled. Comfortable, even in tight-fitting 
dress shoes. Thousands praise them. “‘I wouldn’t take 
$5 for mine!”’ says one. Pair, $1 


SEND NO MONEY ! wise sie ay oostman 31 


plus C. O. D. charge. Or, save C. O. D. by sending | 


price with order. Money back if you are not pleased 
afcer 30 days. Send Today! 
ARCH HEELER CO., Dept. 461, Council Bluffs, lowa 


. 1) EARN 
| MONEY FRE SAMPLE 
=. “BG 










FABRICS 


7.*° \§ Write me, and I'll send you this big package o 

= actual sample fabrics and style presentation 

ABSOLUTELY FREE. You'll see gor- 

geous, newest style dresses — lovely 

“Ge lingerie—hosiery, men’sshirtsand 
») 

Send no money for thisbig-profit 

lineof sample fabrics. It's yours 

free. Rush name, address now, 


socks— all at LOW PRICES. 
THE MELVILLE CO., Dept. 4301 CINCINNATI 3, OHIO 













Take orders from friends 
and make money in spare time. 


GET FREE SAMPLES! 











Beware Coughs 
from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
oes right to the seat oft een trouble to help 
oosen and expel germ laden phlegm, and aid 
nature to soothe and heal raw, tender inflamed 
bronchial mucous membranes. Tell your drug- 
gist to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion with 
the understanding you must like the way it 
quickly allays the cough or you are to have 
your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in newspapers, magazines and books. EE 
Splendid opportunity to “break into” 
fascinating writing field. May bring you DETAILS 
up to $5.00 per hour spare time. Exp 
rience unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. 
NO OBLIGATION, Postcard will do, 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
200-C South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Me. 





PA 7 ALLEN’S BERRY 800K 

describes best early me- 
dium, late and everbearing varieties 
Tells how to grow big luscious ber- 
ries for home and market Copy 
Free. Write Today 


W. F. ALLEN COMPANY 
92 Evergreen Ave., Salisbury, Md 
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CAN YOUR SCALP PASS THE 


"FN TEST? 


*F-N 


the famous 
Finger Nail 


/ “It’s F-N, the test for men!” Scratch your 
e head—if you find dryness or loose dan- 
druff you need Wildroot Cream-Oil. Buy the 
large economy size. 


YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK 
LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 


A little Wildrodt Cream-Oil can do a big 

¢ job for your hair. Keeps it well groomed 
all day long without that greasy, plastered 
down look! Your hair looks and feels good! 










NON-ALCOHOLIC 


CONTAINS 
LANOLIN! 


LANOLIN is an 

eoil resembling the 
natural oil of the hu- 
man skin! No wonder 
4 out of 5 users in a 
nation-wide test pre- 
ferred Wildroot 
Cream-Oil to other 
hair tonics. Get it 
from your barber or 
drug counter. 


IMPORTANT: Smart 
women use Wild- 
root Cream-Oil for 
quick grooming, RELIEVES DRYNESS . 
and to relieve dryness. Excellent for 
training children’s hair too! 









SMARE WELL BEFORE Using 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 


FORMULA 
pr The hace 


= contains LANOLIN = 
™ (NON-aLcOHOLIC ) & 





GROOMS THE HAIR 





TUNE IN... 2 Network Shows! 
"The Adventures of Sam Spade” Sun. 
evenings, CBS Network; ''King Cole Trio 


Time” Sat. afternoons, NBC Network. 














By paths 





OweLt 
ti oppes 
“Promise you'll still love me when I'm old and 

dappled grey?" 


Receding Ration Book 


Sugar tastes better 
In tea than syrup— 
But how many coupons 
Can you stir up? 
S. Omar Barker 


The ancient abacus, it turns out, is 

still being used by those who count, 
x * * 

There is no truth in the rumor that, 
following the visit of our piano-playing 
President, Florida will rename the town: 
“Keyboard West.” 

* * x 


A growing number of Chinese have 


| tired of the “yellow race” label and are 


joining the Reds, 
¢-¢ & 
Apparently, what this country now 
needs is a good s5-cent nickel. 
* * * 
The “Open Door” policy has been re- 
instated at the White House. Means a 
fellow can go out as easily as in. 


Old Joke Dept. 


“Say ‘Ahhh’,” said the doctor. 

“But I don’t want to be examined,” 
answered the patient, “I just want to pay 
my bill.” 

“Ahhh,” said the doctor. 


Carniphibious Beast 


If fishes are pisces and cats are feline, 
Tell me, professor: What’s a sea-lion? 
R. Conly 


Quips 

Nobody has more trouble with the 
housing situation than United Nations, ex- 
cept maybe American veterans.—Boston 
Daily Globe. 

Your editor has been busy with two 
jobs—publishing a paper and building a 
house. We don’t advise any of our friends 
to try either one.—Doerun (Ga.) Carrier, 

Another dream of riches comes to 
naught. Through some technicality in the 
law, warehouse sweepings may not be sold 








as black pepper in several states.—Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette. 

Amid plans for an early balancing of 
the budget, Federal officials might try to 
budget the balance.—Washington Star. 

Statistics tell us 7,000 persons board 
a public vehicle every second in the U.S. 
and Canada. Anyone can believe he’s been 
on the very bus.—San Francisco Chron- 
icle. 

Moscow authorities find there are 
shysters among Soviet lawyers. We feel 
slightly better, knowing that paradise has 
its shady element.—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 

We're getting a lot of government 
these days, but we probably would be even 
worse off if we were getting as much as 
we're paying for.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Once they’ve tied the marriage knot a 
lot of fellows find they don’t have much 
rope left.—Salt Lake City Telegram. 

Twenty-six thousand saw the queen 
of married women crowned “Mrs. Amer- 
ica” but she'll reign in solitary grandeur 
the next time she has a stack of dishes to 
wash.—Boston Daily Globe. 

One thing that shows the.effect of 
rationing is the hats for ladies.—Marion 
(Wis.) Advertiser. 7 

Chicago has been experiencing an- 
other wave of gang shootings. The boys 
better have their income tax affairs in 
order.—Memphis Commercial Appeal. 

Speaking of chemical discoveries, it is 
our impression of pre-war sugar that it 
was 4,000 times sweeter than the stuff you 
can’t get now.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 

Huge truck with two signs on the rear 
tells motorists: Left: Passing side; right, 
suicide.—Atlanta Journal. 

A headline read: 1,000 Beauty Shop 
Workers Strike. Now for a demonstra- 


tion of whether anything on earth can 
stop a woman bound for a facial from 
crossing a picket line.—Birmingham Age- 
Herald. 

On one thing all philosophers agree: 
Each is convinced that he has the world 
by the tail.—Chicago Tribune. 








ee 


"Yes, Madam, we found the leak—you forgot 
to turn the water off.” 


PATHFINDER 
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by DANNY KAYE 
aS 
a 
h 
n 
r- 
Ir To avoid saving money, the first thing 
oY) is to cut off all your pockets. (Or throw 
: away your purse and keep your lipstick 
2 in your snood.) Thus you will have to 
si carry your money in your hand. bps 
7 will insure that you—1. spend it, 2. lose it, 
- 3. get it taken from you— quicker! 
in 
Is Also to be avoided like crazy are piggy 
: banks and sugar bowls. Keep these out of 
1. your home! The kiddies in particular are 
ir victimized by such devices, often saving 
t. quite a bale of moolah. Be stern even if the 
little ones cry—remember what money 
p could do for them! And be sure to avoid 
” budgets. It is best to draw your pay and 
; walk down Main Street buying anything 
* you don’t particularly hate. 
d Above all, don’t buy any U. S. Savings Bonds 
—or it’s impossible not to save money! These 
gilt-edged documents pay fat interest— 
? 4 dollars for 3 after only 10 years! There is 
: even an insidiously easy scheme called the 
: Payroll Savings Plan by which you buy bonds 
C automatically. Before you catch on, you have 
° closets full of bonds. You may even find 
‘ yourself embarrassed by a regular income! 
Get-gat-gittle! lo // 
> 
7 
! 
o 
7 






Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 


with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 





“Did you say... 
RUPTURE? 


“,..That’s what I thought you said! 
Well listen, my friend—just a minute, 
because I’ve got something mighty 
important to tell you. 


“Lots of folks tell me their troubles ...and whenever I hear the 
word ‘RUPTURE’ I just can’t help puttin’ in my ‘two-cents’ worth. 


Ary questions ?—O. K.—shoot! 


“Dangerous? Sure it’s dangerous if you neglect “The Price? It’s always been the policy of Brooks 
it. But worry won't help you any. Ever hear to make the dest rupture supports to sell at ow 

of the Brooks Company? Well, it’s the biggest _ prices. What’s more, every single Appliance 
concern of its kind in the world. is made to fit the individual case and is sent on 


“Are Brooks’ Customers Satisfied? You bet trial for an honest-to-goodness wearing test. 
they are! Last year more than four thousand “Doctors? You wouldn't believe it! Over 
people wrote to the Brooks Company 18,000 have ordered the Brooks either for 

for help — just on the recommendation of themselves or their patients. Now that’s a fact 
satisfied users. worth thinking about! 


“Yes sir... for all-around good service, for downright truss-comfort and 
dependability, you just can’t beat the Brooks Air-Cushion Rupture Appliance. 
“But don’t take my word for it! Write the Brooks Company today 


and find out for yourself.” 
FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


BROOKS APPLIANCE COMPANY All correspondence strictly confidential 
424-B State Street, Marshall, Michigan 


Gentlemen: Please send in plain sealed envelope 

your Free Booklet on rupture and Proof of Results. BRO OKS APPLIAN CE CO 

I understand I am under no obligation and no ° 

salesman will call on me. 

. 424-B State Street, Marshall, Michigan 
ae ae a a 

Street : { Since 1897 Specialists in the Manufacture and 

Fitting of Rupture Supports for Reducible Hernia.} 











